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Che Outlook. 


The Maine entanglement grows more tangled. 
Governor Garcelon refused to be guided by the 
Opinions of the Supreme Court, and a fusionist 
House and Senate were organized according to 
the origi :al design, amidst the greatest confusion. 
Less than a quorum voted in the election of the 
officers, but Parliamentary precedents and the 
protests of Mr. Hale, the only Republican present, 
were disregarded ; the organization was cowpleted ; 
and the President elect of the Senate has assumed 
the functions of Acting Governor. The Republic- 
ans bave s:nce quietly entered the House and 
Senate Chambers and organized a rival legisiature, 
Thus Maine has two legislatures; one witbout a 
quorum, the other with a quorum but with a 
number of members who possess no certificates of 
their election. The Republican legislature has 
asked the Supreme Court to decide between the 
two organizations. Meanwhile, General Cham- 
berlain, the Commander-in-Chief of the Stare 
militia, whom in an unwary moment Governor 
Garcelon ‘‘authorized and directed to protect 
public property and institutions of State until my 
successor is duly qualified,” is clearly of opinion 
that the fusionist Governor is not duly qualitied; 
he therefore continues to protect the property, 
etc., until one shall be, and has reminded the 
people of the law forbidding all military compa- 
nies and parades not connected with the militia. 











The curtain bas been rung down on the Talmage 
drama in Brooklyn. Dr. Van Dyke’s request to 
be ‘‘investigated,” because of the Talmagian ac- 
cusation of ‘‘moral rottenness” in his accusers, has 
been ‘‘ fraternally declined ” by the Presbytery on 
the ground that this general accusation gives no 
occasion for a suspicion of Dr. Van Dyke’s charac- 
ter sucb as to call for any investigating. As there 
were only three votes recorded in the affirmative, 
we may reasonably hope that there will be no 





more of this ecclesiastical performance on the 
Brooklyn boards, though tbe public cannot prob- 
ably escape an epilogue or two from some of the 
irrepressibles connected with the case. 


The difference between reputation and character 
received tragical illustration last week in two 
cases of astounding fraud. Mr. Haigh had indeed 
not borne an absolutely flawlesss reputation, 
though regarded as a man of wealth and integrity 
by all but the few who knew him well. It seems 
that he had been detected some time since in a 
forgery and—by one of those mistaken acts of 
kindness which hazard the interests of the public 
for the sake of a mistaken mercy to the criminal 
—had been allowed to settle up the case without 
exposure or punishment. He had furnished wire 
to the Brooklyn bridge, and the directors had 
found it necessary to keep a constant watch to 
guard against having palmed off upon them a wire 
of insufficient strength; indeed, for many months 
the chief business of one of the engineers of the 
bridge was to test the wire, and to keep watch lest 
wire once rejected should be surreptiously returned 
tothe bridge again. The detection of such a man in 
a series of forgeries of such considerable extent as 
to throw the bank which suffered by them into 
bankruptcy is not perhaps strange. But the case 
of Mr. Benj. C. Bogert was very different. He had 
been for several years the treasurer of the Produce 
Exchange; he had the entire confidence of the 
business circles in which he moved; he was im- 
plicitly trusted by the Exchange; and yet while 
his bank books, open to the inspection of the di- 
rectors, showed a bank balance of thirty thousand 
dollars to the credit of that institution, the real 
balance was never more than a few hundreds of 
dollars. What Mr. Bogert has done with the 
missing funds is still not known; though his death 
by suicide in a house said to be of more than 
doubtful reputation indicates a possible explana- 
tion. His defaleation amounts to upwards of 
thirty thousand dollars. Such disclosures are 
suggestions of the extent of the falsehood of soci 
ety and prophetic of the great revelation of that 
day when there is nothing hid that shall not be 
revealed. 


In the village of Orient, L. L, in this State, a 
village of eight hun“ red population, there is not a 
liquor shop; and .ue hotel bas no bar. This is 
not due to law; for the Excise Commissioners of 
the town grant licenses in other villages, but none 
in this ove; and this for the simple reason that 
the public sentiment is so strong that neither they 
nor apy dealer dares to defy it. For thirty-eight 
years there has been a weekly temperance meet- 
ing; and this is maintained with the same regu- 
larity as the Sunday services in the churches 
On the other hand, in the city of New York, in 
which the law forbids the granting of any licenses 
except to hotel keepers, they are granted to mere 
bar-rooms all over the city; and when the Excise 
Commissioners are brought before a jury for a 
palpable violation of the law the jury render a 
verdict of not guilty, not because there is any 
doubt as to either the law or the fact bat because 
the average New York juryman does not believe 
in the law and will not help to enforce it. And 
now the New York “‘ Tribune” comes out with a 
list of 963 places in which liquor is sold in the city 
without even the pretense of a license; and Dr. 
Howard Crosby follows in a letter declaring that 
there are 4.000 such places. If the authorities 
had any exeuse for not arresting these violators of 
the law before they have none now; and yet we 





do not hear of any arrests. All of which goes to 
enforce the truth that a strong public sentiment 
and no law isa great deal better than a strong 
law and no public sentiment —a truth which 
some of the Temperance agitators would do 
well to remember in their agitations. The police 
declare that they cannot arrest without eviderce, 
and as police orders forbid their going into a 
liquor saloon they cannot get evidence; the Excise 
Commissioners reply that it is their business to 
grant or refuse licenses, not to detect crime: the 
fact is that each body is very willing to throw off 
upon the other the responsibility for what in New 
York city would be a very unpopular enforcement 
of law with a very large class of voters. 





Dis-establishment is a fixed fact in Ireland; dis- 
establishment as an immediately practicable mea- 
sure is under active discussion in Scotland; 
dis-establishment as a rewote possibility is under 
debate in England, not only among those without 
the Establishment—they have always protested 
against a State church as unjust and unscriptural 
—but also among the most active and devoted of 
the established clergy, the Ritualists; and now 
the news ccmes from both France and Belgium 
that dis-establishment is making rapid progress in 
both those States. In France the more Evangel- 
ical of the Protestants, while fully conceding that 
in a church supported by the State no creed can 
be maintained without violating the Protestant 
principles of religious liberty, have combined in 
an unofficial synod, with an Evangelical creed 
that by its terms excludes the Rationalistic ele- 
ments in the church; and they have appointed a 
committee of Evangelical men to unite if a call 
for an official synod, making it a sine qua non 
that the obligatory character of the Evangelical 
confession of faith should be maintained; at the 
same time they have opened a treasury to be sup- 
ported by voluntary contributions. ‘‘In fact,” 
says M. de Pressensé, ‘‘ they have really created 
within the establishment a free church, with its 
own confession and its common fund, on the 
voluntary principle.” This movement represents 
a considerable proportion of the Reformed 
Churches of France, though it is as yet impossible 
to tell how large a proportion; and it is certainly 
the first step toward a cuurch wholly depeudent 
on the voluntary contributions of its members. 
In Belgium the same tendency toward Democracy 
in ecclesiastical matters is quite as marked, though 
it bas taken a differeut form. The charch support 
depends in part upon such supplies as the several 
Communes—answering to our two towns—choose 
to grant. and a systematic movement has been be- 
gun to decline these supplies; the inevitable result 
of which must be, if it goes on anchecked, to throw 
the church very largely on the support of its own 
members. Cutting off the supplies is the answer 
of the Liberals to the action of the priests in ex- 
communicating them for supporting unecclesias- 
tical schools; and unless one or the other party 
yields—of which there is just now not the least 
indication—the result must be eventually a prac- 
tical separation of church and State, accepted by 
both sides as a relief: on the part of the people, 
from taxation for a church in which many of them 
de not believe; on the part of the clergy, from 
dependence on a secular power to which they are 
rightfully determined not to be subject. 


The resolute determination of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church to control the education of at least its 
own children receives some new illustrations in 
the news of the week. The Bishop of Louisville, 
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Kentucky, is reported as commanding the Roman 
Catholies of that city to send their children to the 
parochial schools under pain of being refused 
absolution if they refuse. This puts him on the 
same platform as Father Seully. Cardinal Man- 
ning is reported to be in Rome trying to secure a 
transfer of the control of the monastic orders of 
Great Britain, who are now directly answerable 
to the Pope and whom he desires to be answerable 
to him as the head of the Romish episcopacy of 
Great Britain. This would place under his charge 
8,000 nuns, a large proportion of whom are teach- 
ers, and something like 150,000 scholars, who are 
now being educated in parochial schools in Eng- 
land alone. At the same time we get from Bel- 
gium a full report of a pastoral from the Arch- 
bishop defending the course of the clergy in that 
kingdom in refusing the sacraments to teachers 
who accept positions in the State schools, and to 
parents who continue to send to them. This 
letter curiously illustrates the folly of attempting 
to secure peace on this subject by a compromise. 
This was attempted in Belgium, by a law provid- 
ing that no specific religious tenets should be 
taught in the school hours and by the teachers 
paid by the State, but allowing the use of the 
school rooms for certain hours in the day for re- 
ligious instruction by ministers of the various 
churches, This attempt to treat all churches alike, 
and give to all an equal opportunity, is almost 
contemptuously rejected by the Archbishop, who 
insists that the Church cannot recognize any edu- 
eation which is not under its own control and 
which does not include Christianity as the Church 
of Rome teaches it. The irreconcilable conflict 
between a system of education by the State, which 
simply undertakes to prepare the youth for good 
citizenship in this life, and a system of education 
by the Church, which assumes to prepare them 
for eternal life, and counts no education good for 
anything that ‘does not include religious tenets 
and is not under the control of the ministers of 
religion, cannot be adjusted by any agreement to 
limit Bible reading, or to leave it off altogether, 
or to fasten a fringe of ecclesiastical instruction 
by priests upon a garment of State education by 
secularists. 








The actuality and seriousness of the distress in 
Ireland is at last recognized by the British Gov- 
ernment, which has decided to make loans for 
the purpose of drainage and other works. The 
cable dispatches are very brief, and it does not 
clearly appear whether these loans are to be made. 
to the landlords, for work on their own lands, or 
to the district authorities and to be employed for 
public works. The indications are, however, that 
only the former are at first contemplated, for it is 
added that if these loans are not sufficient then 
the Government will apply to Parliament for an 
appropriation of $12,125,000 to be expended in 
public works, the money to be taken out of the 
surplus left on hand by the act disestablishing the 
Irish Church, passed some time since. The diffi- 
culty about the system of loans to the landlords 
hitherto has been that it is not the landlords but 
the tenants who are distressed; and the former 
have not been inclined to run in debt for the sake 
of helping the latter, even with a remote prospect 
of improving their estate thereby. 


We bégin to get a little light on the recent mys- 
terious movements in Europe. It looks as though 
Bismarck, havipg succeeded in solidifying the 
German provinces and kingdoms into one empire, 
and having annexed Schleswig-Holstein despite the 
resistance of Austria, and the provinces of Alsace 
and Lorraine despite France, is now preparing 
to annex the Baltic provinces of Russia, which are 
largely German in population, This would ac- 
count for the otherwise singular and hitherto 
unexplained alliance between Germany and Aus- 
tria, and the equally unexplained coldness and 
a)most open rupture between Germany and Russia. 
The public notification to France that Germany 
wants no alliance between her and Russia, the 
almost ostentatious expression of satisfaction of 
Bismarck in the avowed foreign policy of the new 
French cabinet, which does not look toward any 
close relation with the most despotic government 
of Europe, the apparent willingness to pick a quar- 
rel with Russia—which can ill afford just now to 
quarrel with any one—illustrated by her recent 
demand that Russia explain ber concentration of 








troops in Poland, all look as though the next 
European war would be between Germany and 
Russia, and as though it were possibly not far off. 
It is very certain that the wisest observers of Eu- 
ropean politics are in constant expectation of a 
European war, and one of not insignificant dimen- 
sions, 


The two recently attempted assassinations of 
public men reported in monarchical countries cast 
our Maine troubles into the shade. The would- 
be assassin of Lord Lytton in Calcutta was half 
drunk at the time; whether this was because he 
had been prepared for the perpetration of his 
crime by his instigators or whether it was a mere 
personal act by a drunken madman in revenge for 
some real or fancied affront is not clear. The 
attempted assassination of King Alphonso was 
doubtless the work of that net-work of mur- 
derers and anarchists who have attempted at 
different times the death of almost every monarch 
in Europe, and always with such blundering as 
to deprive them of even that measure of respect 
which fear compels. 


The revolution which drove President Prado 
out of Peru has been followed by the revolt of the 
Bolivian army against President Daza. There 
may be further skirmishing but the war is practi- 
cally ended. The allies have no revenues and no 
credit, anarchy is imminent in both countries, and 
the terms of peace will be settled by Chili to suit 
her own purposes. Bolivia will probably be de- 
prived of her sea coast and left an inland State, 
with the Andes as a western boundary. 








WHAT IS THE REMEDY? 


UCH a state of things as exists ‘in Maine to-day 
fills a great many persons not only with disgust 
but with dismay. They look for some clear rem- 
edy, and find none. The community appears to be 
apathetic; men go about their business as though 
nothing had happened ; and it hasseemed as though 
the usurping faction were about to take possession 
of the Government without a struggle to prevent 
them. It is not, perhaps, strange that in such an 
exigency some men, quick to feel and slow to 
reason, should counsel violence, and others should 
imagine that this is the fruit of universal suffrage, 
aud should sigh for that stronger government 
which exists only in the imaginations of idealists 
and dreamers. 

What immediate remedy the people of Maine 
may find for this wrong is yet to be seen. It is 
claimed that the fusionist legixlature lacks a quo- 
ram, and that it is not therefore a legal organiza- 
tion. This claim will certainly be brougbt before 
the Supreme Court of the State, and to its decision 
both parties will have to submit; for in this case 
the Court will give not an opinion, which the 
Governor may follow or disregard at his pleasure, 
but a decision, which will be the law of the State. 
We shall not venture to anticipate that decision. 
However important it may be,its importance is both 
transieot and local. Even if the fusionist legis- 
lature is a legal body, and the usurpation is a 
success, there is no reason for dismay. The 
course of Gov. Garcelou bas ar. used against him- 
self and the faction that are supporting him the 
moral sense of the community, and that moral 
sense only wants an opportunity to assert 
itself. It is because the American people know 
that the next election will enable them to 
assert it effectively that they wait so patiently 
under a wrong to which they have no intention of 
submitting. It is because of this moral senti- 
ment, expressing itself in the all but unanimous 
condemnation of this attempt to capture a State 
by the pettifogzing acts of a small attorney, that 
the partisan defenses of the Governor and his 
Council are so few and feeble. It is the peculiar 
merit of Democratic institutions like our own 
that under them the conscience has sway and 
power; and the number of men who are to gain 
some small partisan advantage by this buccaneer- 
ing exploit is very smalJl in comparison with the 
host of disinterested Americans who are ready to 
resent any violation of the rights of the people, 
come from what party or politician it may. Sup- 
pose that Mr. Garcelon should capture the State 
of Maine for himself or his nominee. Neither the 
world nor the Republic is coming to an end in 
consequence. Not only in that State but through- 








out the whole of the United States the passionate 
indignation will find vent in the next election: 
and the greater the temporary success the more 
crushing will be the final catastrophe of the con- 
spirators against free institutions. Louis Napo- 
leon’s usurpation lasted twenty years before 
France could throw it off. Gov. Garcelon’s can- 
not at the worst last more than one. 

A great many times in American history the at- 
tempt to usurp power has been made by politicians 
who had not enough conscience to comprehend it 
in others, and therefore not enough to reckon on 
it as a force in American politics; but from the 
days of Aaron Burr, who almost captured the 
Presidency, to those of Gov. Garcelon, who may 
have temporarily captured a governorship for him- 
self or his friends, the attempt never has succeed- 
ed; and until the American people lose either their 
political power or their political honor it never will. 
For the individual injustice in the present ease the 
State of Maine may find no remedy; it certainly 
is not to be found in any form of violence; but the 
nation will be all the clearer in its moral discrim- 
inations, and stronger in its moral passions, for 
this disgraceful and, for the time, disheartening 
episode. 





A NEEDED REFORM. 


F there is one work which more than any 

other ought to command the earnest and 
intelligent support of every citizen of the State it 
is that which the State Board of Charities and its 
associate bodies, the County committees, are en- 
deavoring todo. The condition of the inmates of 
our county houses and prisons concerns every man 
who owns property or has any love for his fellows. 
If the surroundings and habits of the inmates of 
these institutions are such as to confirm a down- 
ward tendency already established, the results will 
inevitably appear in inherited vice, increased 
crime and a larger percentage of taxation. 

These are practical questions, appealing to every 
man’s selfish instinct, yet it is astonishing to find 
how few intelligent men and women have any 
knowledge of the facts or take any personal inter- 
est in the matter. The success of the State Board 
in the difficult reforms they are trying to bring 
about depends far more on the public sentiment 
they are able to arouse and educate than on the 
laws they are able to get through the Legisla- 
ture. Their very first endeavor was to secure 
freedom of access to the public institutions, and 
when this had been obtained, with its resulting 
publicity, there began to be immediate improve- 
ments. Among a self-governing people the popular 
feeling may be trusted if only the popular mind 
can beinformed. In every free community there 
is a latent force of righteousness that can always 
be relied on in a struggle with any kind of wrong- 
doing, if only the wrong-doing can be kept before 
men’s minds. 

The State Board of Charities are the guardians 
of the unfortunate inmates of our county houses 
and prisons. They have labored persistently to 
discover and remove abuses of which, m the nature 
of things, the citizen who is busy about his own af- 
fairs can have no knowledge. It isthe duty of that 
Board to be vigilant and aggressive on our behalf, 
and it is our duty to make their work effective by 
the intelligence and emphasis with whieh our 
combined opinion makes itself felt. Every keeper 
of a public institution is a public servant, de- 
pendent for his position in the end upon popular 
support, and public opinion ought to press upon 
each one of them as acorrective and a stimulant. 

There are some reforms, however, which spring 
from the defective and vicious arrangement of our 
institutions, and which can only be remedied by 
legislative action. In a& paper read before the 
Conference of Charities held at Chicago last 
June, by Mrs. J. 8S. Lowell, of our State Board, 
the evil of a system of prison construction 
which makes reformatory institutions nurseries of 
vice and breeding places for criminals and pau- 
pers is set forth with startling clearness. The 
confinement of men and women in the same build- 
ings, where they are brought more or less into 
contact with each other, results in a demoraliza- 
tion and depravity which cannot be put into 
words. Mrs. Lowell shows, by a terrible array of 
facts, how girls are ‘‘tossed from poor-house to 
jail ard from jail to poor-bouse, until the last 
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traee of womanhood in them is destroyed;” she 
traces the quick course from the first sin to the 
final degradation, fostered at every stage by the 
very meaus used by the State to stay the deteri- 
oration of character; and she touches briefly but 
decisively the barbarous arrangement which allows 
the State institutions to become the birthplaces of 
illegitimate children. 

To remedy this crying evil a petition has been 
prepared, and is now in circulation, asking proper 
legislative action to supply separate places of con- 
finement for women, and that they may be put 
undér charge of officers of their own sex. This 
petition will be presented in February, and before 
that time the signature of every citizen ought to 
be attached to it. Copies of the petition may be 
obtained by addressing Mrs. J. 8. Lowell, No. 120 
West Thirtieth street, New York. 








CONFESSION OF SIN. 
H. W. Beecher : 

Rev. Sir—A friend writes me that ‘‘ Mr. Beecher does 
not condescend to make any confession of sin. His Hi- 
land Lake Grove sermons show that he has no place in his 
theology for the doctrine of man’s sinful nature and sal- 
vation by the blood of Christ. When God says that he loves 
only the ‘broken spirit and contrite heart;’ when such an 
eminently holy man as David writes the 5lst Psalm and 
others like it; when such pure and close imitators of Xt (I 
copy exactly; that means Christ, I suppose) as Paul can 
write in 7th of Romans and confess himself ‘the chief of 
sinners,’ and that in his flesh dwells nothing gcod—I think 
if such a man as myself does not feel that he has any sins 
to confess and deplore before a holy God he has a very 
superficial knowledge of his own heart, and needs the re- 
generating power of the Holy Spirit.” Do please answer 
this, Mr. Beecher. I know he is wrong. It grieves me so 
muh to have you misunderstood. You have been the 
means, in God’s hands, of cheering, comforting, and en- 
lightening my mind, making my pathway brighter and 
clearer. But for youl should still have had the fear of 
death, which is torment indeed. May God spare you these 
many years to comfort and bless others. M. A. 

SHELBYVILLE. 

HEN Paul says that ‘‘in my flesh there is 

no good thiog” he does not mean that so 
long as he was in the body there was no good 
thing in him; he means that in his animal nature, 
in the appetites, in the passions, there is no grace, 
no piety, no ‘‘good thing.” All that there is in 
man that is good is in the higher nature, the spir- 
itual life. 

Paul does not confess sin in regard to his higher 
nature. Ideality, conscience, humor, sensibility 
—he never coiplains of them, except that they 
have not as yet come to their full growth. ‘‘It 
is no wore I thut sin, but the sin that dwelleth in 
my flesh,” he says; he duplicates himself, as it 
were; he winnows his conduct. ‘‘ All that is sin- 
ful,” be says, ‘‘ bornin my body, and which forms 
part of my animal] economy, I hate; I condewn it 
and strive against it; in all my higher nature 1 
am in direct continual antagonism to it; it is 
not me, any more, but the sin that dwelleth in 
me.” 

What ought to be the experience of a Christian 
gman in respect to this matter of sinfulness? What 
ought to be his sense, or his mood or feeling, in re- 
spect to guilt and the need of pardon? To answer 
that question, form the highest possible con- 
ception of parentage or friendship; imagine mav 
as a child living in filial relatioas toa heavenly 
Father. Would it be proper treatment of a 
father of great wisdom and great goodness to be 
perpetually complaining to him about sin and im- 
perfection? Wouid it be what be would desire or 
commend? Would it not be the reverse of pleasing 
tohim, especially if he had given you the assurance, 
by the most unequivocal and express declarations, 
that he accepted your nature and yourself; that 
he kaew it thoroughly ; knew that your spiritual 
nature was working toward him; and that he would 
work with it in you till he had given you the 
victory over the infirmities aud the down: breakings 
of the lower nature which were continually clog- 
ging it? 

A chronic conviction of sinfulness will be 
natural in persons who live by conscience and 
the law, end are therefore constantly institu- 
ting lines of comparison between themselves and 
the ideally perfect. Their habitual experience will 
be of their own discrepancies with the higher 
standard. This is not an unworthy experience, 
but it is not a characteristically Christian experi- 
ence; it belongs to all religions. The true Chris. 
tian experience is the contidence of love, and the 





trust and rest and hope that are in love. If a 
map has testimony in his own life and in his own 
conscience that he is endeavoring according to the 
measure of those gifts that God has given biih to 
do the best he can, forgetting those things that are 
behind and pressing forward toward a Christlike 
future, believing in Christ, leaning on Christ, living 
in Christ, he is in a condition where there is little 
occasion for the confession of sin. Excessive and 
continuous confession of sin is a hot-house experi- 
ence, easily fallen into by persons of a certain 
temperament but not to be desired or culti- 
vated. 

Your friend refers to the 51st Psalm, and the self 
accusation of Paul, I am ‘the chief of sinners. 
Now, both of these utterances grew out of an 
overwhelming consciousness of special sins. David 
had been guilty of the double crime of adultery 
and murder ; he had brought dishonor upon him- 
self, upon the nation, and upon God; the prophet 
had given to him God’s message of sharp rebuke, 
with his ‘‘ Thou art the man,” and the rebuke had 
been followed by punishment inflicted in the sight 
of all the people. Out of that experience the 
5ist Psalm was born; the bitter confession of a 
particular sin, wrung out of a soul overwhelmed 
with remorse and shame because of it. And Paul’s 
self-accusation was like it. Hedeclared himself 
the chief of sinners because he had persecuted the 
Christians and denied Christ; and he declares that 
he bad forgiveness because he had done this igno- 
rantly and in unbelief. If any man is convicted in 
the court of his own conscience of speciul sin he 
ought to repent of it and confess it; but the habit 
of confessing sin in general is utterly mischievous. 
It is without warrant in Scripture, and it tends to 
illusory and factitious experiences, and often to 
hypocrisy and false pretense. Suppose a child 
should come to his father night after night with 
the formula, ‘‘ Father, 1 have been a great sinner 
to-day. I have done the things which I ought 
not to have done, and I have leit undone the 
things which I ought to have done.” The father 
would speedily call him to a more particular ac- 
count. ‘‘ Whatare the things you have done, and 
what are the things you have left undone?” he 
would ask him. Confession is good for the soul, 
but it ought to be confession of particular sin, not 
a mere confession of general sinfulness. Do you 
want to confesssin? What, then, is the sin which 
you want to confess? Is it vanity? confess that. 
Is it pride? confess that. Isit sordidness? Is it 
gluttony? Isit a filthy imagination? Isit arro- 
gance Ofintellect? confessthat. Know what your 
sin is and confess it, but do not imagine that you 
have approved yourself a penitent by confessing 
sin in the abstract. 








THE IRREPARABLE PAST. 

ELIGIOUS experience defies accurate ex- 

pression; and the more profound the expe- 
rience the more inadequate the expression. The 
difference between our correspondent, the Rev. 
Mr. Howe, and the Christian Union, on the sub- 
ject of the irreparable past, will be found, on 
a careful study of both the original editorial 
and his criticism upon it, to be in part a differ- 
ence in expression; in part a difference in expe- 
rience, and only in smaller part a difference in 
philosophy. It is certainly true that God does 
not make the past not to have been; but this is 
not the same as saying that he does not make it 
as though it had not been. To accept our con- 
tributor’s simile, which he in turn borrows from 
the Bible, though a garment be washed it still 
remains true that it was dirty, but by the washing 
it is made as though it had not been dirty ; and if on 
all our clean linen a shadow fell from the soiling of 
the pastit would be most unsatisfactorily cleansed. 
The peace of the pardoned sinner is not the same 
as that of the sinless saint, but it is as true and as 
deep and as sweet; and, however philosophy may 
explain the fact, it is a superficial philosophy 
which denies what it cannot explain. The re- 
deemed sing a new song, but it is a song; not a 
moan; and it is a song without a moan. 

As to the dangerous tendencies which our con- 
tributor discovers in the doctrine, we have only to 
say that while any truth may prove dangerous in 
individual cases—-man baving a wonderful inge- 
nuity in perverting the best of God’s gifts—the 
religious history of the world, in a large way, 
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shows that where the doctrine of a full and free 
pardon has been most firmly and joyfully held, 
there the moral aud spiritual life of the commu- 
nity has been highest; and*where it has been lim- 
ited, and men have been taught that somehow in 
penauces here or in purgatory hereafter they must 
suffer for their sins, notwithstanding God’s for- 
giveness, the moral life has been comparatively 
low. There is no power like that of love to trans- 
form the soul; the more free and full the divine 
Jove that is proclaimed for the healing of man's 
past, the better his present and the higher and 
more inspiring his hope for the future. 

The Christian Union heartily agrees with Mr. 
Howe that it is ‘‘ time for man to be taught that 
forgiveness does not make it a light thing to sin.” 
Bat no doctrine has profounder and broader in- 
fluence in teaching this truth than the doctrine of 
the full and free forgiveness of sin by God through 
the suffering of the Saviour. The doctrine that 
men are forgiven by God without any substitute 
for the penalty does produce the impression that 
sin is a light thing; the doctrine that men can 
make an atonement for their sin by penances in 
this life or by purgatory in the life to come, that 
in any way it is possible for a man to square his 
moral accounts, or do anything whatever toward 
squaring them, tends to produce the same impres- 
sion. But the doctriue that sin cannot be for- 
given nor its effect done away with except by 
suffering borne by God himself, so far from pro- 
ducing an impression that it is alight thing to sin, 
produces a very profound iiupression of its serious- 
ness. There is no sense of sin so deep and so 
pervading as that experienced by him who pro- 
foundly believes that it has brought the keenest 
self-sacrifice upon a Divine Sufferer, and that 
reparation of the irreparable past is possible only 
through a salvation purchased at so high a pricé. 





NOTES. 

There is a growing conviction that the antagonism 
between capital and labor is to be settled only by 
some scheme of mutual co-operation of employer and 
employé. On what principles this system should 
rest, and how far it has been successfully tried at 
other times and in other countries, is most interest- 
ingly told in our columns this week by our valued 
contributor, the honorable and venerable Josiah 
Quincy. Mr. Quincy may be said to be the apostle of 
co-operation in this land, and we are especially glad 
to present a view of so beneficent a scheme from so 
practiced a pen. In the Hints for Home Reading Mr. 
Perkins follows up his article of last week with some 
practical and specific instructions as to courses of 
reading and the choice of books. We trust these arti- 
cles will stimulate in our readers not only a desire to 
read but a purpose to read systematically. The adver- 
tising lists the publication of which we propose to be- 
gin next week will give them material help im carry- 
ing out their plan. Our clerical readers will find the 
“Laicus” letter not lacking in suggestiveness which 
may be equally profitable for the layman; and both 
ciasses will find spiritual helpfulness in the article 
which illustrates the paradox of the poverty which is 
wealth. People whose desires turn longingly toward 
Paris will do well to read the letter from a cor- 
respondent giving the housekeeping experiences 
of an American family temporarily lodged in one of 
the most eligible quarters of the French metropolis, 
Only those who have lived in Paris can appreciate its 
utter lack of adaptation to American domestic require- 
meuts, All our readers, we are sure, will be interested 
in Mr. Benson J. Lossing’s sketch of Admiral Farra- 
gut, which appears in our Book columns; while the 
Young Folks will beamply entertained by the gener- 
ous supply of matter in their department. The brief 
article, “‘Coming of Age,” is the first of a series 
of like treatises upon legal matters by a member of 
the New York Bar. The poetry this week, by Susan 
Coolidge and Patience Crenshaw, voices a wide range 
of buman experience. 

‘*Harper’s Weekly”’ puts tersely the objections to 
the nomination of General Grant for the presidency. 
1. He is not available because he is unpopular with 
the independent voters; especially theGermans. We 
shall leave the politicians and the political papers to 
discuss the question of availability. 2. His nomination 
and election would encourage the feeling that a par- 
ticular man is necessary to the peaceful contin- 
uance and administration of the Government, But 
the * Weekly ” in the next sentence answers this ob- 
jection; ‘‘Can any idea be more preposterous and 
dangerous?” It is not the preposterous but the plaus- 
ible ideas which are dangerous, 3. If we can elect 
General Grant for a third term why not for a fourth, 
and then why not indefinitely; ‘‘and would not such 
apparently logic and reasonable action, to which the 
Constitution offers no bar, necessarily familiarize the 
public mind with a perpetual presidency?’ Well, 
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why not? Why, so long as every four years™the 
presidential efficiency is submitted to the verdict of 
the people, should not the same President be elected 
term after term? Why should we not have a presi- 
dential executive as long as England had a ministerial 
executive in the administration of William Pitt? We 
have had superabundant appeals to traditions; will 
‘““Harper’s Weekly,” or some other journal, state 
briefly the reasons why the American people should 
be deprived of the services of a man of experience in 
the presidential chair, simply because he has had 
experience for eight years before? 





The ffnancial disasters which have overtaken Mr. 
George H. Stuart, of Philadelphia, are good cause for 
public sorrow. He was one of those rare meu who use 
large means as a trust for the benefit of their fellows. 
His fortune was a public fund to which suffering and 
want found ready access; he being only the laborious 
steward whose duty it was to watch for opportunities 
to spend what the Lord had given bim in the Lord’s 
work. His private charities have been so numerous 
that for very number bis right hand has probably for- 
gotten the gifts of the left, but they are held in grate- 
ful remembrance by the multitude to whom they 
gave new chances of life. Mr. Stuart’s work as the 
head of the United States Christian Commission was 
invaluable. His tireless activity laid the whole 
country under contribution for the comfort and 
bappiness of the camps inthe South. In money alone 
over $6,000,000 was disbursed. Tosuch services, und to 
a character which has been more than equal to the 
demands of these great opportunities, the country 
owes a debt which can be only partially discharged 
by the most sincere sympathy with the troubles which 
have come upon Mr. Stuart, and which have been 
caused by his own kindness of heart in endeavoring 
to assist his friends. 


The Episcopalians in Maryland are feeling the 
strong hand of Episcopal authority. Bishop Witting- 
ham, who loved peace and was willing to sacrifice 
some good things in order to keep it, allowed the Ritu- 
alists in his diocese to take their course undisturbed. 
Bishop Piuckney, however, takes another view of the 
situation, and when St. Luke’s church, in Baltimore, 
got up a series of ‘ devotions,” with special prayers 
that this new Bishop mlght be restrained from all in- 
terference with them, and secured the services of a 
Rev. Mr. Mortimer to specially assist at the services, 
Bishop Pinckney promptly inhibited him. The result, 
of course, was a protest from the rector, in which the 
Bishop’s act is characterized as “ unjust,” “ unwise,” 
“a cruel stigma,’ &c. It seems rather hard that a 
Bishop cannot suppress inimical prayers in his own 
diocese. 


The article on insurance which we publish in an- 
other column is from the pen of a gentleman of great 
experience in insurance matters, and one whose name, 
if we were permitted to publish it, would be a guar- 
antee of its soundness. It calls the attention of in- 
surers to a matter of vital interest to the eatire com- 
munity. It is perhaps natural that insurers should 
imagine that a law which requires fire companies to 
pay the full amount of the loss in all cases is for their 
interest; but a little reflection will suffice to show 
that in the great majority of cases it would be of ad- 
vantage only to the fraudulent, and that honest in- 
surers are more iuterested thun the companies them- 
selves to secure suc’ a system that only honest losses 
shall be paid, and only the actual loss incurred. 


The Five Points House of Industry not long ago was 
presented with an organ by one of its many friends, 
and this donor, with the intelligence that often goes 
with a libera! spirit, has suggested the use of the 
orzan for p »pular recitals at which the people of the 
neighborbood shall beadwitted free. Thesuggestion 
ought to be generally adopted. Ordinarily, the 
preaching i+ all doue by the pulpit; but there is no 
reason why both ends of toe church should not join 
in the good work. The good Scotch woman who 
called the organ *‘ asinful box of whistles” had avery 
narrow perception of the means of grace. 





Boston is to have a Century Ciub. John Quincy 
Adams, Phillips Brooks, W. D. Howells and other men 
of reputation have taken the preliminary sieps 
toward the organization of a social and literary club 
modeled after the well-known New York club. 
Taking into account the number of delightful and en- 
tertaining men whom Boston has produced in the last 
quarter of a century, it is surprising that the Century 
has not made its appearance there at an earlier date. 
Perhaps the climate has been too severe for this plant 
of tardy blossoming. 


If there is any question which less than any other 
has apy practical beariug upon the questions of a re- 
ligious life and character it is how long man has 
been living on the earth, and in what particular man- 
ner God Lrought his body into its present condition, 


Apples of gold in pictures of silver: ‘‘One charac- 
teristic which the Christian public sentiment seems at 
the present day to demand, more than ever before, of 
its religious newspapers is that they shall be free 
fiom ail bilterness.”—[Congregationalist. 


The * Evangelist” appears in a new dress and an 
enlarged form, evidences of prosperity of which its 
contemporaries are glad to take note. 





A ROSARY OF RHYME. 
By Susan COOLIDGE. 
COMMONPLACE. 
“ 4 COMMONPLACE life,” we say, and we sigh; 
But why should we sigh as we say? 
The commonplace sun in the commonplace sky, 
Makes up the commonplace day ; 
The moon and the stars are commonplace things, 
And the flower that blooms, and the bird that sings: 
But dark were the world and sad our lot 
If the flowers failed and the sun shone not; 
And God who studies each separate soul 
Out of commonplace lives makes his beautiful whole. 





WHAT THE FLOWERS SA} 
The red rose says, ‘* Be sweet,” 
And the lily bids, ‘‘ Be pure,” 
The hardy, brave chrysanthemu a, 
‘* Be patient and endure.”’ 


The violet whispers, ‘‘ Give, 
Nor grudge nor count the cost,” 
The woodbine, ‘‘ Keep on blossoming 
In spite of chill and frost.” 


And so each gracious flower 
Has each a several word, 
Which, read together, maketh up 
The message of the Lord. 





THE WORLD IS VAST. 
The world is vast and we are small. 
We are so weak and it so strong, 
Onward it goes, nor cares at all 
For us; our silence or our song, 
Our fast-days or our festival. 


We tremble as we fee] it sway 
Beneath our feet, as on we fare, 

But like a ball which children play 
God spins it through the far blue air. 
We are his own, why should we care‘ 





IN THE DARK. 
Brave heart like a sail, 
Stout will like rudder strong, 
Ride out the heavy gale 
The angry waves among; 
And still, though dark the tempest be, 
The faithful stars are there to see. 





TO-DAY AND TO-MORROW. 
To-day is mine. I hold it fast, 
Hold it and use it as I may, 
Unmindful of the shadow cast 
By that dim thing called Yesterday. 


To-morrow hovers just before, 
A bright-winged shape, and lures me on, 
Till in my zeal to grasp and know her, 
I drop To-day—and she is gone. 


The bright wings captured lose their light: 
To-morrow weeps, and seems to say, 

I am To-day—ab, hold me tight ; 
Ere long I shall be Yesterday.” 








THE PRINCIPLE OF CO-OPERATION. 
By THE Hon. JOSIAH QUINCY. 


HE principle of co-operation has been used from 
time immemorial; from the erection of the tower 
of Babel to the tunnel under the Alps, from the con- 
quests of Cambyses to the war in Afghanistan. , Since 
the beginning of history men have been trained to co- 
operate, or work together, but it has been for the bene- 
fit of the few. Millions of co-operators have fallen 
upon the battle-field to render the names of Cesar and 
Napoleon immortal, and thousands have died in mines 
and manufactories to increase the wealth of individuals. 
This great principle has been used, almost exclusively, 
for the glory of kings or to the benefit of sagacious capi- 
talists. The object of the co-operative movement is 
to enable the industrial classes, as far as possible, to 
co-operate for their own benefit, and not exclusively 
for that of their employers. Capitalists and philan- 
thropists have at times endeavored to effect this object, 
but the lives of Fourier and Owen and the history of 
New Harmony and Orbiston proved that they missed 
the conditions of success. But what the wealthy and 
the wise could not do the ignorant and the poor have 
accomplished. 

A few weavers met in Toad lane, in Rochdale, united 
their small savings, and on the twenty-first of Decem- 
ber, 1844, opened, on two evenings of the week, the 
first co-operative store. Their stock consisted of 22 
pounds of butter, 50 pounds of sugar, 6 sacks of flour, 
2 pounds of candles and 1 sack of meal—all together 








worth less than $80. In 1876 they had 8,892 members; 
their funds, after deducting what had been drawn out 
by the shareholders, amounted to $1,270,000, their bus- 
iness that year amounted to $1,525,950, and their profits 
to $253,340. Their central store is the finest build- 
ing inthe city; they own property all over the borough, 
and have estates covered with streets of houses built 
for co-operators. And this is not all: two and a half 
per cent. of their profits have been devoted to an Edu- 
cational Fund, which, besides sustaining science-classes 
and lectures, has a fine library of many thousand vol- 
umes at the central store, with reviews, maps sand 
costly books of reference, and supports fourteen 
reading rooms, well provided with magazines, reviews 
and newspapers. 

And this is not a solitary case. In 1877 a meeting 
was held to dedicate an expensive store and library at 
Durham. One of the original founders there stated 
that in 1862 eight workingmen raised the sum of seven- 
teen dollars and fifty cents, and invested it in seven 
pounds of flour, a little sugar, and a box of blacking. 
In 1877 they had 2,643 members, $93,044 in the funds, 
theif business that year amounted to $440,537 and 
their profits to $57,560, and during the fourteen years 
of their existence they had divided over $400,000 among 
their shareholders. 

The widespread interest on the subject is shown by 
a statement made by the Marquis of Ripon at the co- 
operative Congress held at Manchester in 1878. He 
stated that there were 2,000 societies in England, with 
500,000 members ; a share capital of $25,000,000, doing 
an annual business of $100,000,000. These results have 
been attained by adhering strictly to honest dealing, 
unadulterated goods, and cash in all transactions. To 
these have been added pluck, and a believing with 
Cobbett that ‘“‘in a good cause success is certain, if 
you will only begin and stick to it.” 

Dr. Franklin in his will says that he owed all his 
success in life to having obtained a small sum of money 
when young; and his case is similar to that of thou- 
sands of the now prosperous and wealthy. But how 
can a poor man obtain it? He has no rich friends to 
lend it, and poor men, if they have any surplus earn- 
ings, deposit them in a savings bank, where it is lent 
only in large sums to the rich. If obtained by a poor 
man at all it is at an enormous rate of interest, and 
the continuance of the loan depends, generally, on men 
who will take every advantage of the borrower. The 
borrower feels that if he could obtain the advance and 
have it repayable in monthly installments, as he pays 
his rent, he could get a house, and have the strongest 
inducement to industry, temperance and economy. 
To provide for this want the Co-operative Loan Fund 
Associations have been organized. Their mode of 
operation is very simple. They meet once a month, 
when each shareholder pays a dollar on every share 
he holds, and the borrower pays one month’s interest 
on his loan. As soon as collected this money is put 
up at auction and sold to the highest bidder who can 
give satisfactory security. The interest appears in 
many cases to be high, but it is probably as low as the 
borrower must pay if he obtained the money from any 
other source. Securities are but of two kinds: loans 
on real estate and on shares at their valuation at the 
last settlement. If on real estate, the borrower gives 
a mortgage and assigns as security a number of shares 
which when fully paid will amount in value to the loan. 
For instance, a person borrows one thousand dollars. 
He gives a mortgage and transfers five shares. Every 
month he pays a dollar on each share and the interest 
on the loan until each of his shares is worth two hun- 
dred dollars; when his debt is paid. Those who do 
not borrow but who use the association simply as a 
savings bank pay their monthly dues, and if they do 
not, as they can, withdraw the money before, with its 
accumulated interest, receive the whole in cash when 
the series is complete. The time of this completion 
depends on the price obtained for money. In some 
cases the limit has been reached in eight years, which 
gave an interest of 27 per cent.; usually it requires 
ten, which gives 13's. This the non-borrowers re- 
ceive in cash and the borrowers in credit on their 
notes. 

This system has been in use in Philadelphia, under 
the name of Building Societies, for about thirty years, 
and there has been no case of failure. There are now 
over 500 of these associations in that city, with an 
ultimate capital of a hundred millions of dollars—ten 
times the amount -held by the Savings Banks. These 
have given homes to 60,000 workingmen and now hold 
80,000 mortgages, which are being paid off by monthly 
assessments. 

The advantage of giving to a workingman the pos- 
session or prospect of obtaining a house cannot be 
overestimated, and the advantage is scarcely less to 
him than to his wealthy neighbor. When the riots 
took place at Pittsburg fears were entertained that 
they might spread to Baltimore and New York. There 
was no fear for Philadelphia; for in that city the work- 
ing men owned their houses, and formed an insur- 
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mountable barrier for the protection of property. In 
the great metropolis the 500,000 inmates of tenement 
houses, who had nothing to lose, might have sacked 
the city and caused incalculable damage before they 
could have been put down by the military. In the lan- 
guage of Thomas Hughes, “* No individual life can be 
truly prosperous passed in the midst of those who 
suffer; to the noble soul it cannot be happy; to the 
ignoble it cannot be secure. 








HINTS FOR HOME READING. 
COURSES OF READING. 
By Frep. B. PERKINS. 
“AVING dealt in a preceding paper—in an imper- 

L fect way enough, it is true—with some general 
notions about reading, my idea now is to suggest a 
course of reading. But the fact is that, in the general 
sense of the words, the thing cannot be done. There 
is no one course of reading which is the ideal best one 
any more than there exists Plato’s ideal tree, being (he 
thought) the tree, in general or in the abstract ; and he 
said it existed somewhere. As soon state exactly the 
one best career in life. A course of reading on all 
subjects? On what single class or single subject? 

For a youth or an adult? For one of defective educa- 
tion, of average, or of superior? Forstudy, for infor- 
mation, for accomplishment, or for pleasure? 

It is true that a general course can be laid out, as 
was done by Chancellor Kent, and by many others ; but 
the vast extent and dry aspect of such a course is a 
real Sahara to be scared away from; not a ‘‘ paradise 
of dainty devices” to be attracted into. A general 
course can be laid out, but it cannot be followed; at 
least, not unless there is 4 great part of a life-time to 
give to it. Two points, therefore, I shall state to 
begin with: First. Any general course of reading, long 
or short, will almost certainly be mainly historical ; as, 
for instance, Pycroft’s, the most sensibly handled of 
any of the sort in English; where his historical part 
(including biography and collaterals) fills nearly five- 
sixths of his whole book. And, Second, partial courses 
within the limits of some period in time or on some 
definitely limited subject of research, or within some 
distinct lines of acquirement, can always be made in- 
teresting and profitable, and can be followed. One or 
two such courses will show, I think, very easily, what 
[ say cannot be done, and what can be. 

Suppose then, first, a young farmer, merchant or 
mechanic, witha common school education and perhaps 
a year or two of academy besides, whose object in 
reading is not merely to do some reading, not merely 
to ‘improve his mind,” but to do a better because more 
definitely practicable thing, something well worthy of 
manly ambition and manly thought—we will say, to 
give himself a competent education as a voter or 
American sovereign. European sovereigns are most 
carefully and elaborately trained for their profession 
—and so ought ours to be. 

For such a purpose I know no better first book than 
that plain, dignified and powerful old-fashioned narra- 
tive, Marshall’s ‘‘ Life of Washington.” The great and 
upright lawyer’s simple and strong account of the 
great and upright general and ruler’s life is full of high 
and healthy lessons. At the end, read Washington’s 
farewell address twice. And then read, if it can be 
done with pleasure, or even without too much fatigue, 
“The Federalist.” That monumental exposition of 
the very bones and vitals and heartstrings of our 
national organization is not obsolete yet, and will not 
be very soon; and, while of the highest importance 
always, it is especially so at this moment. I wish no 
man could vote next year who could not pass a fair 
examination in ‘‘ The Federalist.” Still, if this mas- 
sive structure of systematic reasoning is found too 
hard, put it by for some later year. I can hardly imag- 
ine a voter of any natural goodness of character cast- 
ing a careless or unprincipled vote after a careful read- 
ing of Marshall. If Marshall’s Life cannot be got take 
Irving’s. 

Lives of great men are vivifying centers of historic 
knowledge. Using the law of contrast, take now “ Plu- 
tarch’s Lives” and read them, and consider as you go 
on the differences between an ancient heathen and a 
modern Christian great man. And as you closed 
Washington’s Life with his farewell address, close 
the series of Plutarch’s heroes with a thoughtful read- 
ing—if you can find it interesting enough—of the 
“Thoughts of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius Antoni- 
nus.” These two works will show you the best things 
that the heathens could do or think—Plutarch in ac- 
tion, Antoninus in morality. 

Follow this somewhat pictorial method of beginning 
with a hort course of history intended to present the 
progress of civilization and to give materials for a 
general view of humanity as a body, as the previous 
books were meant to exhibit noble individual and po- 
litical and moral ideas. First comes Grote’s “‘ Greece ;” 
and, if Finlay’s is accessible (it is too little known), 





read that. These two books give an excellent and 
unbroken account of Grecian history from the myth- 
ological times down to and through the Greek Revolu- 
tion. If Grote’s eight volumes and Finlay’s seven are 
too much, substitute Smith continued by Felton, 
which comes down to 1855 in one volume. Next, 
Mommsen’s ‘“‘ Rome,”’ and then Gibbon’s ‘‘ Decline and 
Fall,” which do after a fashion for Rome what Grote 
and Finlay do for Greece. And if these are too long 
(together ten or twelve volumes), substitute Liddell’s, 
Lord’s or Smith’s single volume. For the Middle Ages 
read Hallam; and if that is not to be had, Robertson’s 
‘* View of Europe in the Middle Ages” will do very 
well, and so will Greene’s ‘‘ History of the Middle 
Ages ;” and when the history is thus gone over read 
Froissart’s ‘‘Chronictes”’ for a wonderfully striking 
and life-like contemporary account. Now take Rus- 
sell’s or Dyer’s ‘* Modern Europe,” then Alison’s (1789 
to 1852) ; always remembering that Alison is distinctly 
a Tory (aristocratic and anti-republican) writer. Havy- 
ing thus secured a connected view of the main story 
of human progress, narrow the scope and complete the 
study of this historical course by a few books on En- 
gland and our own country. Green’s ‘‘ History of the 
English People” (the second enlarged edition) is per- 
haps the best ot the short histories; if there is time 
for a longer one read Knight’s “ Popular History,” 
eight volumes; and follow this with Stubbs’s ‘ Con- 
stitutional History of England,” if it is not too tough; 
this is a very instructive book, but very solid, too. 
Read, for enjoyment at least as much as for instruction, 
Macaulay’s History, which (with a preliminary sketch) 
covers the period from 1685 to 1702 (James II. and 
William III.). For the period from William III. to 
the end of our Revolutionary war read Lord Mahon’s 
(afterward Earl Staphope’s) history. In like manner 
as Macaulay and Mahon give repeated and more de- 
tailed accounts of interesting periods, it will be useful 
to read Miss Martineau’s ‘‘ History of the Peace,” fol- 
lowing on Alison’s account of. the Napoleonic wars, 
and very opposite to him in spirit, covering the time 
from 1800 to 1854. 

Having thus viewed, though briefly, mankind in 
social progress from the dawn of history to the pres- 
ent generation, and then reviewed more closely that 
particular nation whose blood and manners and insti- 
tutions more than any other we inherit, it remains to 
study our own nation, with whose greatest historic 
figure we began. Hildreth’s history (6 vols. 8vo.) is 
the best; it comes down to 1820; but it is dry. Bry- 
ant’s (so-called) will do reasonably well; it is to have 
one more volume yet—four large octavos in all; and 
Ollier’s, known as Cassell’s, is also a fairly good book. 
Indeed, any one of the one volume high school histo- 
ries—Willard’s, Willson’s, Quackenbos’s—has more in 
it than any ordinary person can remember. And now 
I would have the “ Federalist,” if it proved impregna- 
ble at first, tried hard again, and I would follow it 
with Dr. Von Holst’s ‘‘Constitutional History of the 
United States.” Then I would have my young man 
read the history of his own State—there is one, some- 
times good and sometimes not so good, for almost all of 
them—and the history of his own town or city, if there 
is one, and, lastly, the Constitution of his own State, 
and the municipal ordinances of his town or city, if 
any ; and I believe that young man will make an intelli- 
gent, judicious and useful voter; and, besides that, it 
will be very queer if during this course of reading hs 
has not noted a good many questions on which to read 
further, or other books to examine. Such a course 
ought to give him a start at least as an independent 
selecter for himself. 

I have not space enough left to describe any other 
course so fully, but one or two of different sorts may 
be barely indicated. 

Biographical. A peculiarly fresh and interesting 
view of general or special history can be obtained by 
selecting a series of Lives, or Lives and Times, of the 
most prominent and influencial personages who have 
successively appeared among men. Here it will be 
found that the earliest biographies are Biblical, that of 
Moses being probably the best to begin with. ‘The 
chain can not be kept unbroken, but some such suc- 
cession could be made out as this: Moses; the found- 
ing of a nation. David; the rise of empire. Confu- 
cius; a heathen moral philosophy. Pericles; a civil- 
ized Greek dictatorship. Socrates; a Greek mission 
for free inquiry. Alcibiades; Greek ‘“‘ personal poli- 
tics.” , Demosthenes; Greek patriotic democracy. 
Xenophon; Greek soldiership and literature. Plato; 
Greek idealism. Aristotle; Greek national science. 
Alexander; Greek conquest. Hannibal; tighting it 
out in a losing cause. Mattathias and the Maccabean 
family; patriotism upheld by a true religion. Cesar; 
Roman military genius, literature and statesmanship. 
Augustus; Roman administration. Herod; a tyranny. 
Christ; a Redeemer. I need not continue the list, but 
of course the materials become rapidly more sufficient 
—and then ample—and then overpowering. It must 
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not be supposed that such a series represents any sys 
tematic development or succession on any single prin- 
ciple except, in.a general way, the principle that the 
world improves. It is now a personal quality, now a 
national tendency, now an almost ideal ‘‘ cause,” that 
is represented, as the varying tides of the stream of 
time shift one way and another. Separate books on 
the great majority of such men are to be found; such 
as the brief histories of Alexander the Great, Hannibal 
and Julius Cesar, by Mr. J. S.C. Abbott, which would 
do very well for most readers; and, on the principles 
of library cataloguing as now practiced, the books 
which any library has about each will appear in the 
catalogue under his name in its alphabetical place. 

Literary; by masterpieces. One of Mr. R. W. Em- 
erson’s rules about reading is, never to read any but 
‘* famed books.’’ That I do not believe is a wise rule; 
itis too exclusive; but I can imagine very profound 
delight in a course of reading of the masterpieces of 
human intellect in their chronological order; first 
coming down the line of the poets, then of the drama- 
tists, then of the historians, then of the biographers, 
then of the philosophers (if it be possible to read 
them), then of the wits and humorists, then of the 
romancers, then of the essayists, and so on. 

Religious ; by sacred beoks. This, it is true, re- 
quires too much learning for its adequate study to be 
suited to popular reading; but is worth a brief refer- 
ence by way of comparison. We have the Chinese 
Classics, the Buddhist Tripitaka, the Brahminical 
Vedas, the Zoroastrian Zend Avesta, the Sikh Adi 
Granth, the Greek Theogony of Hesiod (which comes 
as near being a sacred book as any they had), the 
Jewish Talmud, the Mohammedan Koran, the Scandi- 
navian Edda, the Christian Bible. All these, or 
sufficient parts of them for the purpose, have now 
been translated into English. Much of many of them 
is inexpressibly dreary reading; and yet the study of 
them in their historic and moral and spiritual relations 
is profoundly instructive and fascinating. 

I have thus attempted to show how, instead of at- 
tempting to fix on one great (and as I believe imprac- 
ticable and impossible) single ideal course of reading, 
the useful way must be to aim at something much more 
modest; atone or another partial course, such as to 
fall within the possible reading time of one who has a 
living to earn. I cannot stop without adding that 
whatever is read, or is not, a good newspaper coming 
not more seldom than weekly should be read as a 
matter of duty. The perfect newspaper does not 
exist. If, now, there could be combined the merits (so 
far as they differ) of the New York ‘“‘ Tribune” and 
the Christian Union, the result would about suit me. 
But a paper of their grade and general purposes and 
attainments will constantly keep the mind wide awake, 
and constantly suggest interesting trains of historical 
deduction, by the connection, every now and then, of 
to-day’s news with any and every historical course of 
reading. 





LETTERS FROM MY LIBRARY. 
TEXTS AND SERMONS. 
HE Parson had preached a sermon on the text, 
‘* Vanity of vanities, all is vanity.” This, he had 
said, was the inspired estimate of human life; and it 
was a warning to us not to put the exaggerated esti- 
mates which we so often put on its pleasures and prof- 
its. He showed how transient they all are; how rap- 
idly they fade away; how riches take to themselves 
wings and fly away; how the cup of pleasure is bitter 
in its dregs; how the brightest glory of this earth, like 
the sunset, fades away into the night of death. Some 
of these similes I thought I had heard before, but the 
sermon was a very good one, nevertheless. As I 
walked home with my wife and children, and we en- 
tered the humble little cottage which constitutes our 
home, and the baby ran out onto the porch to” greet 
us, and we entered and looked about on the parlor 
which Jennie’s skillful hands have made so attractive 
with so little money, I could not help thinking that in 
spite of the Parson all this was not vanity; and that 
the fact that it might not last long and certainly would 
not last forever was no reason why we should not en- 
joy it so long as it did last. I said as much to Jennie. 
** Well,” said she, ‘‘ the sermon to-day made me feel 
real blue. I have been wondering as we came home 
whether I was doing wrong in enjoying my husband 
and home and children as much as I do; and whether 
I ought to reflect that ‘roses must fade as time flies 
on,’ according to the old song; or whether after all it 
is not wiser to enjoy them while they are bright and 
fragrant, and trust the same good God who gave them 
to me to give me something else as good or better 
when they do fade and winter comes.” 

The next evening the Parson, the Deacon and I, with 
one or two others, were standing at the stove in our 
usual supplemental prayer meeting, when the Deacon 
opened the subject of the morning sermon. 
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“ Parson,” said he, “‘ who was it that said ‘ Vanity of 
vanities, all is vanity’?” 

‘‘Solomon, I suppose,” said the Parson; “at least it 
is generally thought by the best Biblical critics that he 
was the author of Ecclesiastes.” 

‘‘And he was avery wise man, was he not?” said 
the Deacon. 

‘“‘Well,” said the Parson, hesitatingly, ‘‘he has had 
that reputation, but I must confess that it is built on 
a rather small capital. He started out well but he 
proved a great fool before he got through: married 
heathen wives; introduced, or let them introduce, 
their heathen worship into Jerusalem; and was the 
author of the corruptions that after his death resulted 
in the division of the kingdom. If you are to measure 
the wisdom of a man by his life, he was not a very 
wise man.” 

** And when was it that he said ‘ Vanity of vanities, 
all is vanity ’?” said the Deacon. 

‘¢ At the close of bis life,” said the Parson. ‘‘ Eccle- 
siastes is his review of his life work. He tells about 
his experience; how he had pleasure, and that proved 
a failure: and then philosophy, and that failed; and 
then power and glory, and they came to nothing; and 
so on through the whole range; and his conclusion 
of them all is that life is vanity, and worse than 
vanity.” 

‘‘ Well,” said the Deacon, ‘‘I don’t agree with him.” 

The parson opened his eyes; the rest of the group 
gathered a little closer about the two and hushed their 
talking to hear what would come next; and Mr. Hard- 
cap shrugged his shoulders and uttered a half-sup- 
pressed and very contemptuous ‘‘ Humph! think your- 
self wiser than Solomon?” 

‘Why, yes!” said the Deacon, ‘‘I hope that I ama 
great deal wiser than Solomon. At all events, I do not 
propose to try any of his experiments. I have not 
married a heathen wife, much less a hundred or so 
of them. I have not abandoned the religion of my 
fathers, and I do not expect to. I have not been so 
foolish as to suppose that I can satisfy my soul with 
the things that Solomon attempted to satisfy himself 
with, and I do not propose to try. If after all his ex- 
periences, and all the teaching of the Bible and of his- 
tory, and all the geod sermons the Parson here gives 
us, and the life and teachings of Jesus Christ, I were 
not somewhat wiser than Solomon was I should be a 
bigger fool than any man ever ought to be.” 

‘‘ And so you don’t believe the Bible, Deacon,” said 
Mr. Hardcap, ‘‘ Well, I always did say that, with 
your wild notions, you would land sooner or later in 
infidelity ; but I did not think that you would get there 
quite so soon.” 

‘* Oh, yes,” said the Deacon, ‘‘I believe in the Bible; 
but I don’t believe in everything that is reported to 
have been said by every speaker in the Bible.” 

‘* Well, I do,” said Mr. Hardcap. 

‘*Oh, no, you don’t,” said the Deacon, good humor- 
edly. 

‘¢ Yes, indeed, I do,” said Mr. Hardcap very ear- 
nestly. 

‘¢ Then you don’t believe that there is a God,” said 
the Deacon, ‘‘ for the Bible tells us that the fool has 
said in his heart that there is no God.” 

Oh,” said Mr. Hardcap, ‘that’s very different— 
very different, indeed.” It is quite in the Hardcap 
style of argument when suddenly cornered to say that’s 
very different. And I think that I have noticed the 
same style of reply in more logical and scholarly de- 
baters. 

* As I look at it,” said the Deacon, making no fur- 
ther reply to Mr. Hardcap, ‘“‘ Solomon was a roué—he 
was a worn-out roué; he had tried almost every form 
of self-indulgence, and he found that they were all 
failures so far as even their power to confer present 
pleasure is concerned. He had lived practically with- 
out God and without hope in the world. And when 
old age came he was like the prodigal; though rich and 
powerful, he was in rags and wretchedness; and his 
autobiography, like the Confessions of Augustine or 
Rousseau, is very valuable as the testimony of a man 
who has made a thorough trial of the world and found 
it thoroughly unsatisfactory. It is a very valuable 
experience. There is not one of us will ever have 
such an opportunity as Solomon had to try the ways 
of self-indulgence to their fill; and we are a great 
deal more foolish than he was if we do not learn from 
his experience. But because he found life so unsatis- 
factory in his way of trying it is no reason why I should 
not enjoy what God gives me, if I use it in reason and 
moderation. I’ll tell you, Parson, a text I like very 
much better than Solomon’s. It is Paul’s: ‘ All things 
are yours, and ye are Christ’s, and Christ is God’s.’” 

As we walked home from the meeting the Deacon 
continued the subject more confidentially. ‘‘I wish,” 
said he, ‘‘that the ministers would study their Bibles 
more; or at least the context to their texts. It seems 
to me that they would do better by both the book and 
the congregations. The last Sunday in the year I was 








in New York; and I went to church with my cousin. 
The minister preached a New Year’s sermon. The ser- 
mon was very good; but the text! He took it from 
the last verse of the fifty-sixth chapter of Isaiah: ‘I 
will fetch wine, and we will fill ourselves with strong 
drink; and to-morrow shall be as this day and much 
more abundant.’ And from it he drew the moral that 
the next year was going to be a much more abundant 
year than last year was; that we were through with 
our hard times; and that we ought to rejoice and be 
thankful beforehand for the good things that we are 
going to enjoy. The doctrine of the sermon was very 
good; and the preacher had evidently been been mak- 
ing a study of the newspapers, and that is a good 
thing for ministers to do; but if he had even read over 
the chapter from which he took his text he would have 
seen that it was the language of the bitterest invective 
against an apostate priesthood. ‘They are greedy dogs, 
which can never have enough; they are shepherds 
that cannot understand; they all look for gain each 
from his own quarter; come ye, they say, I will fetch 
wine and we will fill ourselves with strong drink; and 
to-morrow shall be as this day, and mueh more abun- 
dant.’ And I object to being taught from such a baccha- 
nalian boasting as that, on the part of a lot of licentious 
and drunken priests, the lessons of thanksgiving in 
the anticipations of divine goodness. For my part I 
think that no text at all is better than a text mis- 
applied.” 

Of course I did not agree with the Deacon in that; 
for an address without a text would not be a sermon 
at all; and I do not suppose that many of the congre- 
gation go home and look up the text as the Deacon ap- 
pears to do; but perhaps his suggestion that the 
preacher should read over the book, or at least the 
chapter from which the text is taken, before he begins 
his sermon, is not an unwise one. At all events I will 
take the liberty of submitting it to your clerical read- 
ers for such consideration as they may think it worth 
while to give to it. Yours, etc., LaIcvs. 

WHEATHEDGE, Jan. 7, 1880. 








CAN THE IRREPARABLE PAST BE 
REPAIRED? 
By E. Frank Howe. 


“Divine power can make the past as though it had not 
been.” . . . ‘“*Wecannot repaiethe irreparable past. God 
can.” . . . “*He makes the past as though it bad not been.” 

HESE quovtations from a most excellent editorial 
in the Christian Union express the common belief 
concerning the result of divine forgiveness. It is with 
diffidence that I question the correctness of both gen- 
eral belief and the editors of the Christian Union. 
Still, with all due respect for these, and not for the 
sake of controversy, but to find the truth, allow me to 
suggest the questions, Is this doctrine true? Is it Bib- 
lical? Is it safe? My conviction is that it is utterly 
impossible, in the very nature of things, for divine 
power to make the past in all respects as though it 
had not been, that the language of the Bible does not 
necessarily teach this, and that it is a very unsafe 
doctrine. 

It is a first truth, to which the mind assents as soon 
as it is stated, that what is past cannot be made not to 
have been. God, even, cannot make a single yesterday 
of a single individual, in any thought, word, or deed, 
different from what it was. The ‘‘ damned spot” may 
out of Lady Macbeth’s hand, but God cannot make the 
murder not to have been. And neither with respect 
to the husband, nor Lady Macbeth, nor the world, can it 
be as though that murder had not been. Every slave- 
holder and every rebel who ever lived in this land may 
be forgiven—forgiven by the slave for all the wrongs 
inflicted upon him, forgiven by loyal soldiers slain on 
battle-field or starved in prison, forgiven by every 
relative and friend of these soldiers, forgiven by the 
nation and by God—but the irreparable past of slavery 
and the war remains and will remain to all eternity. 
A Gough may repent, be forgiven, restored to honor 
with God and man, made so eminently useful that 
millions shall rise up and call him blessed, but so long 
as he remembers, so long those years of dissipation 
are a terrible reality to him, and even were he to forget 
them they would remain a reality in their influence 
still. Forgiveness can do much, but there are some 
things which it cannot do. It is as impossible, in the 
very nature of things, for God to make any thought, 
word, or deed as though it had not been, as it is to 
make a part greater than the whole, or reverse any 
other one of the axioms of mathematics. 

It is true that the Bible tells of washing away our 
sins, but when a filthy man is washed, though a great 
benefit is conferred upon him and those who associate 
with him, his dirty past is not as though it had not 
been. ‘‘ Though your sins be as scarlet they shall be 
white as snow,” and yet they were scarlet, and he who 
committed them may forever remember the fact, and 





wear his robes washed white in the blood of the Lamb 


with a shadow from this irreparable past falling across 
the streets of gold. 

The doctrine is dangerous because it encourages 
men to commit sin with the expectation that it can be 
made all right. A man in New York State admitted 
that he murdered his wife deliberately with the ex- 
pectation that he would be hung for it, and he was 
willing to be, but intended to repent and be forgiven 
by God. Thousands are to-day leading irreligious 
lives with the intention of repenting and having all 
made right in the future. It is time for men to be 
taught that forgiveness does not make it a light thing 
to sin. 








A WINTER RESIDENCE IN PARIS. 
[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 
UNDAY night, Nov. 30th, it began to snow and has 
kept at it ever since, off and on, until we have ac- 
cumulated a stock which would do credit to Boston 
itself. It has been pretty cold, too, for a place which 
has always given people to understand that its winters 
were delightfully mild. Three feet of snow and a tem- 
perature of 27° below zero, Centigrade (equivalent to 
about 17° below our Fahrenheit zero), has knocked end- 
wise everything in France, but particularly in Paris. 
There are about five per cent. only of the usual number 
of cabs and omnibuses running, and no trains or boats. 
The swift-flowing Seine is frozen over so that one can 
cross onthe ice. All the water-pipes and public foun- 
tains are frozen, and we paid half a franc (10 cents) a 
pail for water till our ‘‘ bonne” discovered that she 
could go down to the Seine, break a hole in the ice and 
draw a pailful as well as the waterman. 

Provisions have risen 20 to 30 per cent. and many 
kinds are not tobe had. We got in one ton of coal— 
at $10—before the snow, andit lasted about eight days. 
Then we tried seven coal-yards before we could get re- 
supplied. Our man wanted $12 a ton with three days 
in which to deliver. Some would not sell at all to any 
but regular customers; others would sell but 200 
pounds. We had to go back to our man, but his price 
was then $14. After hard pleading he was induced to 
let us have two tons at $12 each, and we burned up 
our stock of wood—at $12 a ton—while waiting for it. 

Our dining-room chimney smoked when we moved 
in and was to be fixed as soon as the snow then on the 
roof had melted so that the men could get to the chim- 
ney. Instead of melting more came, and we expect 
now to be able to inhabit our dining-room sometime in 
the Spring. The other rooms are only partly habitable 
as a large part of our furniture has failed to arrive be- 
cause of the difficulty of delivery. 

We have only just succeeded in finding a washerman 
who would come for our linen of three weeks’ stand- 
ing, and we are in consequence reduced to one clean 
shirt apiece and no change of table-cloths or sheets. 
A lady friend sent us four pairs of the latter from her 
home in the country, but they never arrived. 

The last agony is the choking up of the waste pipes 
and the awful resulting smell. We are looking for the 
malarial fever, or something, all round as a consequence 
of this disaster, and in the meantime we are tolerably 
well supplied with maladies: a dreadful cold, a stiff 
neck and sleeplessness—three—apiece. 

No, the waste-pipe affair is not the last misery. We 
have another, still more bitter, in the shape of a Bow- 
ery Fat-woman Show, which arrived after us and now 
occupies the store immediately beneath our apartments. 
A man with powerful lungs stands in front of a flaring 
canvas and harangues the crowd of small boys and 
workmen which blocks the street, a harp and violin 
play one tune over and over again, and when the man 
with the iron lungs has almost yelled three cents worth 
of enthusiasm or curiosity into two or three of the 
small boys a terrible French Zulu appears wringing a 
big bell and clinches the audience. The three small 
boys enter and the Zulu performs for their edification 
a war dance with such intensity that it seems as if he 
would shake down the house, accompanying himself 
with a horrible growling like that of the wild beasts of 
the forest. A woman is then decapitated and the 
small boys are turned out with an impression that they 
have been basely swindled out of their three ‘‘ sous ”— 
at least this was D——’s idea—and a new lot exhorted, 
music-ed and bell-rung to take their places. This over 
and over again from ‘‘ sunny morn till dewy eve,” or 
I should say from foggy morn till snowy eve. At first 
they had a large canvas sign attached to our balcony 
rail, which flapped in the wind with a noise of artillery 
discharges and kept us all awake. This I protested 
against, firmly and continuously, until it was finally 
suppressed, but my piteous appeals regarding the 
abolishment of the show only amused my landlord. 

Although we are in a new house we can see through 
the cracks of all the windows and doors, and in the 
morning after it had snowed all night we found a snow- 
drift several inches deep on our Persian rugs near the 
windows, and our bonne having her bed under a sky- 
light found an extra sheet on her bed op awaking—one 
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of snow. We have had these cracks plugged up, but if 
we move ayard and three inches away from the grate- 
fire in even the smallest room we run the risk of being 
frost-bitten. 

We sometimes stand at our beautiful French win- 
dows and look across the lovely Seine all choked up 
with ice, and dimly distinguishing the Morgue through 
the fog we see in imagination the unfortunates who 
have perished in the snow the night before stretched 
out there, and we think—well, no matter what we 
think; for we are in ‘‘la belle Paris” and no one 
would believe we were serious if we gave voice to our 
thoughts. 

Of course we like Paris, only, M—— thinks that 
New York is good enough for her—during the win- 
ter at least. We shall not return, though, until 
we have conquered the French or they have thor- 
oughly conquered us, and as both events seem a long 
way off we are likely to remain for some time to 
come. 


VILLA GLACE (otherwise Ice House), ) 
Quai d’Orleans, 
Paris, Dec. 18, 1879. § 








THE POVERTY WHICH IS 
By VIGNETTE. 


= LESSED are the poor in spirit,”’ said Jesus, ac- 

cording to Matthew. ‘ Blessed be ye poor” 
is Luke’s version. The difference is important because 
one points to lowliness of heart, the other to outward 
destitution. Scholars are not agreed how to reconcile 
the two reports of the great sermon; nor even that 
they are reports of the same address. If they are, 
Matthew’s version is the more acceptable one. Chris- 
tian readers have generally taken the verse, ‘‘ Blessed 
are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven,” to be a trustworthy report of a declaration of 
Jesus. The poor in spirit, then, are they who pecul- 
iarly enjoy the kingdom of heaven. 

This word ‘‘ spirit ” recurs in the various tongues as 
the effort of mankind to denote that force in man which 
is invisible and inexplicable. Indeed, it is used for 
almost any force which cannot be defined or described. 
Its origin is that in the very infancy of philosophy the 
movements of the air, that most viewless, lawless and 
incomprehensible of efficiencies which had then been 
observed, were made the type and representative of the 
animating principle. The unknown, dimly-conceived 
Original was called the Spirit, and the Great Spirit. 
Man was thought to have received life from the breath 
of his creator; as if a sculptor should vivify his statue 
by a puff from his own lips into her nostrils; and the 
gift was called his spirit. Later, ‘‘ spirit” is used in 
various shades of this meaning. A supernatural mes- 
senger supposed to move like the wind, here and there, 
free of restraint, an imaginary being to whom occult 
phenomena of nature are attributed, is called a spirit; 
fancying that when the body dies and decays the breath 
of life somehow departs to another stage of existence, 
men call the tender memories of the dead spirits; a 
mysterious potency, a stimulating element which de- 
velops in the wine cask, inexplicable by any materials 
put in, is called spirit; the various manifestations of 
mental temper which the ordinary observer cannot 
attribute to outward or physical conditions are called 
spirits; and, what is more important to the present 
purpose, ‘‘spirit’’ has come to stand for a certain pos- 
itiveness, self-sufficiency and independence, character- 
izing the temperament. We now understand that this 
mode of speech is, philosophically, senseless; that 
none of the things which are called spirit have any 
origin in or connection with the breath. The Chris- 
tian world recognizes an animating entity in man 
which is more than a puff of air, and believes in beings 
in another world who are other than winds; no per- 
son seriously explains the efficiency of alcohol or the 
potency of will-power by any analogy drawn from 
movements of the atmosphere; but the phraseology 
has survived the death of the idea, and continues in 
use. The man who, born as other men are, living 
and nourished like them, and physiologically the same 
to all ordinary observation, is yet seen to have a 
force, a will, an independence, self-sufficiency or 
haughtiness, a conquering, commanding, dominating 
vigor of soul which neither ancestry, diet nor physique 
can readily explain, is said to have high spirit. 

The popular admiration for the achievement of a 
high spirit was, doubtless, far stronger ia Christ’s 
day than now. Eighteen centuries of meditation upon 
his teachings have evolved some appreciation and 
cultivation of the lowly spirit. No nation has more 
exalted the high-spirited man than did the Romans, 
and there was probably no era in the world’s history 
when he realized more of pomp, power and prestige, 
more of regal sway, than in the time when Rome ruled 
over Judea. To excel in courage and prowess, and 
win glory in war; to command by rank and authority 
of elevated position; to influence the thoughts and 
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sway the feelings by elegance or vigor of will; to con- 
trol great interests and complicated affairs by intense 
executive force and skill, have long been the aspiration 
and the career of the high-spirited man; and these were 
at the zenith in the Roman conquest ofthe world. That 
the opposites of these endowments have their blessing, 
that the violet has grace and beauty as well as the sun- 
flower, dahlia and tulip, is comprehended now, and 
among us; but then, and among the multitudes who 
gathered around Jesus on the hillside, it must have 
been a thought utterly novel and incomprehensible. 
Yet Christ’s initial declaration is a congratulation of 
those who lack the endowment of high spirit. 

That endowment is not an infallible guide to king- 
ship even inthis world’s affairs. It must be associa- 
ted with high and worthy qualities to conduct its 
possessor to the lofty walks of life. Every one knows 
the self-confident, opinionated, overbearing man, arro- 
gant, positive, jealous of his rights and position, 
resistful toward authority and quick to imagine offense. 
He has the peril and burden of a high spirit without 
its rewards. How hard it is for him to yield to gentle 
teachings, submit to control, accept counsel and guid- 
ance and become as a little child. It is for the poor in 
spirit to do these things easily, and to them the wicket 
gate of the kingdom of heaven affords free and easy 
access, while it is too low for the high-spirited and too 
narrow for the rich. The poor in spirit, conscious of 
spiritual need, willing to depend on Another, humble, 
lowly, trustful, easily accept the divine aid and guid- 
ance, and commence with delight a life in Christ, 
which, to boastfulness, self-will, pride and presumption 
is, always at first, and often forever, repugnant. A 
haughty self-confidence is a great obstacle to any 
mental or moral growth; it clogs one’s way toward 
true attainment. The soul which is conscious of defi- 
ciencies is the one which can make progress. And 
thus it is that the poor in spirit enjoy the kingdom of 
heaven. ‘‘ The teachable nature shall surely be taught, 
and those who with earnest humility knock at the 
gates of holiness and love shall see them opened, and 
shall enter.” 

Are we, then, to understand by ‘‘the kingdom of 
heaven” not heaven to come, but Christ’s sway in the 
soul? Yes. Often as he uses the phrase Jesus always 
employs it in some such sense. It means the rule of 
God in the heart, either the heart of the individual or 
the hearts of mankind at large; that cheerful sub- 
mission to the divine will, which, so fast asit extends, 
gives to God the kingdom; that obedience, through 
faith, by which God is to reign in the hearts and affairs, 
first of some, ultimately of all; the new dispensation 
which Christ introduced. This rule of the divine 
Spirit in the affections the poor in spirit easily accept ; 
and therein they have a blessing peculiarly their own. 








nto the Ghird and Fourth 
Generation. 


By HELEN CAMPBELL. 


CHAPTER V. 
ii EE, Henry! I really believe I am to have my 
wish. Isn’t that a canoe pushing out from the 
little cove? It is, and there’s an Indianinit. He is 
coming this way, too. Oh, how delightful!’ 

‘* Little goose!” returned the gentleman addressed, 
after a look through his glass. ‘It is not an Indian 
at all, but a prosaic, every-day boy, with sufficient 
sense of artistic requirements to wear -a red flannel 
shirt, and thus give the one gleam of color lacking. 
By Jove, I wish I could catch that pose! It is su- 
perb!” 

The pair, whose sketch-books were already open, 
went vigorously to work, and the captain came nearer 
and looked on approvingly. 

‘*You won’t get a better-looking centerpiece than 
him if you travel a month,” he said. ‘ I was thinking 
about him, but wasn’t sure if he’d be out. Do you see 
that smoke curling up over the trees off there beyond 
the point? That’s where he comes from, Lonesome 
enough, you’d think, for it’s thirty miles from any 
other house; but there’s a woman there your picters 
can’t beat—face like as if it was cut out of stone, and 
about as still. An’ the way I know anything about 
her is this :” 

Captain Rushmore seated himself comfortably. He 
had a fancy for this brother and sister, who found no 
fault, lived on deck, and were making the lakes as 
thoroughly their own as constant sketching could 
compass, while they in turn found unending entertain- 
ment in his store of lake traditions and the long ex- 
perience on these inland seas. j 
‘*When I run first it was from Buffalo to Milwau- 
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kee,” he began, ‘“‘and these Superior boats wasn’t 
built. Emigrants came through all the time, going by 
way of the lakes out West, and I used to think Ver- 
mont wouldn’t have an able-bodied man left in it. 
Bein’ a Vermonter I was looking out for her, you see, 
and I used to argue it with ’em, an’ tell them if they’d 
put as much grit into staying at home as they did into 
going out to fight a new country they’d have no 
trouble about a good livin’ where they belonged. Well, 
one day a tall man came aboard and got tickets for 
Milwaukee ; he had the name written on a bit o’ paper. 
I see in a minute or two he was deaf and dumb, an’ 
wondered at him traveling off with an emigrant wagon. 
And I wondered more when his folks come aboard—a 
young woman, but hair gray as if she was sixty, and a 
baby, and she nigh as dumb as he. First I thought 
they was husband and wife, but it came out pretty 
soon they was brother an’ sister, an’ that seemed 
queerer still. 

‘* There wasn’t one on board could make her talk, or 
find out where she came from. Not that the was ugly, 
only dead silent, with a kind of a way; and after 
everybody’d tried they gave it up. She’d just sit 
watching the shores, or else walk up and down, an’ 
sometimes she an’ the dumb man would talk by signs; 
an’ that drew folks that was curious and she’d stop 
short. The baby, though, took every one. I wasn’t 
much of a hand for babies, but that one beat all_for 
cuteness. The man ’d walk up and down withit. He 
seemed todo the most o’ the tending, an’ it was one 
laugh an’ chuckle from morning till night. There 
wasn’t a soul could keep their hands off it, or that 
didn’t wonder about the mother. I don’t say she didn’t 
look out for it, for she did; but never a word to it, 
when you’d think it was more than flesh an’ blood 
could do not to talk back to the little thing that was 
just runnin’ over with pure happiness. 

‘* Well, there come up a heavy storm, as there does 
sometimes in July when you’re least lookin’ for it, and 
a tremendous wind—about the heaviest wind I’ve ever 
seen for that season—and we lay by for a day before it 
seemed best to goon. The men went ashore, gunning 
around, and this.deaf and dumb Pearsons among the 
rest. He didn’t come back till just dusk and then he 
went straight to the sister, and they were talkin’, their 
fashion, a good while. Then she came and asked me 
when I should start on. I said about midnight, I 
reckoned, for the wind seemed easing up, and she said 
then they’d put the team an’ the cow ashore, for they’d 
made up their minds to stop there. ‘You're full 
twelve hours from Milwaukee,’ says I, ‘an’ ’tain’t any- 
where’s near anywhere. There ain’t a village within 
fifty miles.’ It would do just as wéll, she said. She 
was used to wood-life, and her brother had found a 
place he liked. Well, I was too taken aback and two 
skeered of her to say much one way or another. I 
give her back the difference in the passage-money, and 
I looked on sort of dazed while they got ready to go 
off. The Company had a store-house about thirty miles 
down that tapped the back country, and one man lived 
therein charge—a man that hunted and trapped, winters, 
when the lakes was closed—and for all it wasn’t any 
of my business I made up my mind to see he had some 
eye on ’em, for I felt as if I ought to stop their getting 
off there. 

** However, they went, and I sha’n’t forget the night. 
These big sand hills ain’t the cheerfulest company that 
ever was, when the moon’s shinin’ an’ the water looks 
black as ink against that white line o’ sand. She stood 
with the baby when she was all ready, an’ he put out 
his arms to me. I took him a minute, an’ he looked 
at me with his big dark eyes, solemn, as if he knew it 
wasn’t just right, and held one o’ my fingers that tight 
I couldn’t but just make him let go. Seems sometimes 
as if it never has. I’ve dreamed time an’ time ag’in of 
that little grip, an’ the kind of hold it’s kept on me. 
The last look I had of ’em was that big prairie schooner 
an’ its white top going off into the woods—the cow 
moo-ing behind just as if she didn’t mean to be recon- 
ciled—and them big heaps o’ sand, like big graves as 
much as anything. The wind lifted an’ I had to go on; 
but I didn’t get over it in a month, they stuck to me 
so, an’ I never could feel easy when I remembered 
’em. 

‘* Well, Cranstoun kept an eye on ’em, just as I knew 
he would when I told him, They’d picked a pretty place, 
with a good bit of land that wasn’t all sand-blown. 
You see that inlet makes up into shore. Well, the 
other side the point a little stream empties into the 
lake, and half a mile above it broadens out into quite a 
sheet 0’ water, a good mile across and full o’ fish. Al 
*round that is a sugar-bush, where the Indians used 
to come to make sugar, and there’s plenty o’ birch 
and hard-wood. *Tain’t a bad place, if one had aneigh- 
bor or two. I did think I’d manage to stop there 
some day, but it was a good three year before I saw 
one of them. Cranstoun told me about ’em always, 
They’d built a good log-house. He’d turned to and 
helped ’em, an’ she worked full as hard as the men, and 
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seemed to like it. Cranstoun stored such things as she 
ordered and had brought up from Chicago till they got 
ready to come for them, and Pearsons had a big pack 
of furs every spring—bigger’n Cranstoun's—an’ took 
in considerable money that way. They got their land 
into good shape and raised a good deal, so’t they were 
well enough off. 

‘The fourth year, the first trip I made, Pearsons 


come out himself in a canoe, lookin’ just the same, an’ 


there was that baby, a little fellow, handlin’ his own 
paddle like it had been born with him. An’ so they’ve 
done every season since; an’ I never see that boy but 
what I want to carry him off. His laughing ended 
when he was a baby; he’s about as silent now as the 
rest; but you’d say he was a young prince. I’ve seen 
that same look in some of the Indians: not a rag but a 
blanket, but walking as stately an’ easy as if they 
owned the globe. Cranstoun’s a regular slouch, but 
you just look at that boy.” 

The canoe was near, the boy paddling with strong, 
swift strokes, apparently unconscious of the admiring 
looks from the knot of passengers who had gathered 
near. To the general disappointment, there was mere- 
ly an exchange of packages, the boy tossing one lightly 
to the deck and receiving one in return from the stew- 
ard who had stood waiting. 

‘*Come aboard, why don’t you?” the Captain called, 
but was answered by only a smile as the canoe turned 
and retraced its way. 

‘‘That is an outrage,” said the young lady, ‘“‘ when 
I meant to hear him speak and to sketch him. He has 
a curious unconsciousness, Henry, that I never saw in 
an American boy of that age. He looks like one of 
those lithe, picturesque Neapolitans, but his eyes have 
no indolence in them. They mean action, and a soul, 
if eyes ever did. Why did he go?” 

‘“< Don’t idealize him,” said the brother. ‘‘ His occu- 
pation made him picturesque in spite of himself. I 
admit he has rather an unusual head and face, but he 
is much better at a distance than near enough to hear 
his twang and see his manners and customs.” 

‘* Cynical as usual,” returned the sister; “ but, all the 
same, I wish we were going to stop here and that I 
might see these people. Do they allow anybody to go 
near them?” 

“If anybody wants to go how’re they going to 
hinder it?” said the Captain, his eyes still following 
the canoe. ‘It beats me how I want to get hold of 
that boy. I’ve been there. I went up there three 
years ago with Cranstoun, an’ she remembered me, an 
said so. The place was neat as wax; you never see 
anything more so; and about as nice a little farm as 
you’d ever want to look at. Grapes and apples, 
plenty of ’em—for all they say you can’t raise ’em along 
here because the lake winds take ’’em, and everything 
freezes up solid a good six months. I went to see if 
she wouldn’t let me take that boy home with me and 
give him some schooling that winter. ‘I thank you!’ 
she says, stiff as aqueen. ‘ What he needs to know I 
teach him myself.’ ‘ Well,’ I said, ‘I don’t say but 
what that’s very good, far as it goes, but a boy like 
that wants something more than the three R’s. I'll 
get him a chance with the Company if you say so. I 
can do it easy, for my three is gals, an’ I’ve no boy of 
my own to work in. He’ll make a good sailor. You 
think twice before you say, No.’ The boy was there 
listening an’ his eyes shining. I knew he’d be willing. 
‘Go out, Robert,’ she said. He looked as disappointed— 
for you see we'd got pretty good friends, by an acci- 
dent I hain’t told you about—but he went straight 
along. Then she said, standin’ up so’t I couldn’t do 
less than take the hint, ‘I thank you, but he needs 
nothing more than he has here. I cannot have his 
mind disturbed. If it is, and I find it going on, then I 
must go farther, where man cannot intrude. His home 
is with me; never with man.’ $ 

**T ’spose it sounds queer, but I sort of sneaked away 
as if I’d been tryin’ to do her a mortal injury, and some- 
how or other I hain’t had the courage to do it again. 
She’s a way I never saw: stilland steady as arock. She 
don’t change, except that somehow her face is catchin’ 
up with her hair a little more. The boy don’t look 
put upon, but it’s my opinion he’ll break loose some 
jay, and I’m waiting for that. When he does, I’m 
ready for him; the sooner the better.” 

‘“‘T shall want to know when the time comes,” said 
Miss Anstiss, as the Captain rose, and stopping a 
moment to look at her brother’s sketch turned away, 
nodding approval. 

‘You can do netter,” she said; ‘‘ try once more—he 
is still in sight.” 

Robert in the meantime had reached the inlet, and 
vanished behind a group of trees; a white birch stand- 
ing, as nature delights in placing them, against a back- 
ground of dark pines on which every delicate spray 
and twig stood out in full relief. Here the boy sprang 
out as the canoe grounded, drew it safely up in the 

. White sand and turned to the thicket of alders. A 
step or two farther and they parted before him, show- 
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ing a flat rock over which the slender branches had 
been woven together, forming a natural roof, while a 
wild grape vine, heavy with unripened clusters, ran at 
will over the broad support. 

Moss and leaves thickly massed in one corner showed 
the spot to be a frequented one, and sitting down 
there Robert opened the package eagerly, pausing a 
moment as a whistle from the lake showed that the 
propeller was rounding a point. Sheltered from all 
observation from the mainland, the spot was open to 
the lake, and Robert looked off over the blue water 
gleaming under the July sun as if storm and wind 
could never come. At the west lay the long sand- 
dunes, white and hot, shifting always before the lake 
winds which from day to day shaped them into ever 
new forms. Far to the north the blue line of the 
Mackinaw bluffs were clear against the sky; the 
transparent northern air seeming to bring them nearer 
and give every outline with sharpest precision. Nearer, 
a heavily-laden little sloop tacked, and sought to make 
headway against the calm, and on the shore at his 
feet the waves lapped softly. Robert’s eyes roved 
over all, a dreamy light softening their clear darkness, 
then turned again to the books which had come from 
the careful wrappings. Three or four battered vol- 
umes—Plutarch’s Lives and a history of Greece—worn 
with use and time, and a leaf missing here and there, 
but looked at with delight by the boy, who, lying at 
full length upon his rough couch, read steadily till a 
horn sounded. Springing up, he pulled away some moss 
growing apparently in the rock and disclosed a natural 
shelf holding several volumes. The new additions 
were laid in with loving reverence—one would have 
said who watched the boy’s face—the moss carefully 
replaced, and then he darted off through the trees with 
the speed of a young deer. 

Patty Saunders had kept her word, and as her baby 
grew from toddling, clinging, loving helplessness, 
fondling her even when most sternly put away, into a 
child who would not learn silence yet came to know 
that silence must be bis life, she watched the change 
with the only satisfaction her sealed heart could know. 
Joy had no right in her life or his. Both were under 
the wrath of God and must walk softly before the 
Lord to avert even ever so little the retribntion hanging 
over him. As the child’s laugh rang out at times in 
response to some quaint gesture of Benoni’s she 
frowned and silenced him till he shrunk away, learning 
at last that with her no natural impulse must be fol- 
lowed. Born under such conditions, his joyousness 
seemed always to his mother an outrage; an unac- 
countable perversity of nature, to be rooted out if pos- 
sible. So,as the child grew to understand, he lived 
two lives: one of silent and constant repression, the 
other as silent, in one way, but abounding with a sat- 
isfaction which was his salvation. To the great deer- 
hound Robert repeated all he knew and all he thought, 
and Cesar answered dog-fashion, with loving eyes 
that seemed to understand and wait for each word. 

‘‘God is angry with the wicked every day,” were 
the first Bible words taught him by his mother, long 
before any meaning could enter into them, and as his 
baby lips repeated the hard saying Patty’s loox of 
satisfaction, that the time of positive training had at 
last begun, staid with him. That God made everything 
had already been learned, and as months went on and 
he questioned more and more, he asked one day : 

“ What made God make the wicked, if he is so angry 
with them? Are you wicked?” 

‘Yes, child,” Patty answered, after a moment’s 
strangelook. ‘‘ Weare both very wicked. We deserve 
to go to hell and burn forever; and we shall, if we do 
not repent.” 

“To burn forever!” the child repeated. “Is that 
what God does to people?” 

** Yes.” 

‘* Then God is wickeder thaneverybody. I hate God, 
and I won’t think about Him.” 

There was a horrified pause. Then Patty said: 

‘¢You are wickeder than I thought, Robert. Yoe 
must love God.” 

“‘T hate him,” the child repeated decisively. 

Patty stood looking at him. So the curse was be- 
ginning to work already, and her battle with positive 
evil had begun. To her troubled mind the defiance in 
the child’s dark eyes seemed the outlook of an actual 
demon, to be cast out at any cost to herself or him. 

‘¢ Kneel down and ask God to forgive you for saying 
such things,” she said. ‘‘ You are a very wicked boy. 
How dare you?” 

‘*No, no,” Robert said, and as she urged and at last 
threatened punishment the ‘‘ No, no,” came with even 
more decision. Up to this point in their lives there 
had never been collision. Her few commandg had been 
obeyed at once, but the two wills met now in a battle 
neither could ever forget. Three days the struggle 
went on; Patty determined to conquer and force some 
expression of sorrow, and Robert setting all his baby 
strength against it. But when the fourth came, and 











Benoni, who had till then waited passively, saw the 
child still resolutely refusing, but with pale little face 
and eyes from which life seemed slipping away, he 
came forward passionately and took him into his arms. 
Neither whipping nor starvation had brought anything 
but the one answer. Patty had prayed over him for 
hours, while the exhausted child slept; then wakened 
him to fresh questioning and fresh punishment, till at 
last, as Benoni came between them and stood with 
flashing eyes and his father’s look on his usually gentle 
face, she turned from both and went to an inner 
room. She had done her duty and evil was strongest. 
What remained but to confess herself beaten and to let 
the predestined fate work itself out? Her own child 
defied her, and even her brother had turned against 
her. Dominated by one idea, Patty’s brain had ceaseq 
to work in any normal way. Evil hedged her in, and 
she came to believe herself accursed for disobedi- 
ence, if not heir tosome unknown curse of a former 
gemeration under whose blight she as well as her 
child, weighted already by his own inheritance, must 
struggle. Nothing remained now for this wholly per- 
verted nature, she thought, but to guard it even more 
carefully from human contact, and, if he must live, let 
it be apart from all temptations save those of his own 
temperament. 

She looked for constant defiance, but to her surprise 
it did not come. The whole conflict seemed to have 
passed from his mind. He clung to Benoni, it is true, 
but with no apparent resentment toward his mother, 
who on her side, as months rolled into years, prayed 
with ever increasing earnestness that God’s will might 
be to remove this child of sin and sorrow before he 
had committed any terrible outrage against man’s law 
that should condemn him to some lower depth of that 
endless torment, the position of all save the predes- 
tined few. At times she tried to make him understand 
that God could love as well as be angry, and had sent 
his own Son to redeem people, but to the boy in whose 
mind was an unfading impression of her first teaching 
this seemed simply another outrage from the strange 
Being whose only joy was in destruction. 

To Patty this was the final and most convincing 
proof of the innate malignity, the hopeless wicked- 
ness, of his heart. Day after day, in anguish, she 
prayed for some power that might soften the stubborn 
nature and show it the truth, but as time passed came 
to believe this seeking to alter immutable decrees 
as only one more sin. Life merged more and more 
into fixed and silent routine. That Benoni and the 
child should be comfortably clothed and fed, that the 
farm must be well kept up to insure this end, was her 
sole worldly thought. Beyond this her mind ceased to 
question life or death, and one day was as another. 

So the boy's life went on, finding all childish joy or 
growth outside of anything she had to give, and 
clinging to the dumb uncle as the only tangible human 
love. At times, moved by the passionate, loving na- 
ture, his inheritance from both parents, he flung his 
arms about her. Patty never repulsed him, but she 
made no response, and these outbursts now seldom 
came. 

Cranstoun was the only link with the outer world, 
and, though practically a hermit, to Robert he repre- 
sented all the wonderful knowledge and life that lay 
beyond these lakes and forests. Speech itself might 
have been almost forgotten but for Cesar, to whom he 
talked all day, and Cranstoun, who in their occasional 
meetings told all he knew to this strange child, who 
came close to him searching his face with eyes that 
seemed always asking for something they had never 
seen, and whose rare smile was as sweet and radiant 
as that his mother’s face had sometimes worn in her 
girlhood. Cut off from all common life, he learned 
that of the woods as Benoni had done before him, and 
while he gained from him every art of the hunter or 
fisherman, it was Cranstoun who gave names and defi- 
nitions, and supplemented the practical lessons by all 
the wood lore he had gained in his long life as lumber- 
man and trapper. No Indian boy ever knew better the 
resources Nature held in trust for him, and already 
bow and arrow and rifle were familiar weapons. So he 
‘* grew in sun and shower,” happy in the free life, yet 
with this look of always unanswered questioning. 

Once having learned to read, he studied the few 
books brought with them till he knew them almost 
word for word. In the winter evenings Patty had him 
read to her from the half dozen old classics on the 
shelf, and Robert pored over the ‘‘ Book of Martyrs,” 
and knew all the story of ‘‘ Paradise Lost,” before he 
was nine years old; gaining a command of stately and 
unexpected words amazing to Cranstoun, who had no 
such vocabulary. 

How to help him to something more was often iv 
his thought. His own life was solitary as the boy’s, 
and offered no solution of the problem; but time mov- 
ing on brought, as time will, new combinations—the 
key to all lytng in the child’s unconscious hand. 

(To be continued.) 
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BEARING THE CROSS. 
By PATIENCE CRENSHAW. 


UFFERER divine! Thou who didst go 
With toiling footsteps, sad and slow, 
Bowed down beneath such weight of woe 
As only thou canst ever know, 
What debt of Jove I owe to thee 
That thou the cross didst bear for me! 


The pain, the shame, the grief, were thine, 
The pardon aad the peace are mine; 
Springs in my heart thy life divine, 

And opening heavens above me shine, 
While all my powers sing praise to thee 
That thou the cross hast borne for me. 


And thou dost call me to the cross, 

And for its sake all else but loss 

Must I esteem. Earth’s gold is dross, 

Her favor vain, her fame a gloss; 

How can they tempt me from the place 

Where I may look upon thy face! e 


In lowly fellowship with thee 
Let me a burden-bearer be, 

And for life’s painful mystery 
Teach me thy loving sympathy ; 
That so my cross I too may bear, 
And so thy cup of sorrow share. 


Reeture-Room Calk.” 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


WORKING WITH CHRIST. 


HE ministry of the word, while it is profitable in 
interpreting the text of Scripture (and the inter- 
preting the text of Scripture might be made more 
deeply profitable if it were more largely engaged in), 
is no less profitable in interpreting the experience of 
God’s people. There is a process of instruction going 
on in the hearts of all those who are brooded over by 
the divine Spirit, developing new features of experi- 
ence, new recognitions, new laws, new occupations, 
new temptations, new difficulties of every kind; and I 
believe that there are questions which come up to-day 
that never came before the mind of the prophet 
and lawgiver, nor even before the minds of the Apos- 
tles. In other words, the remote and developed form 
of Christianity has more leaves, flowers and fruits than 
the primitive and seed form of it. 

From the great body of Christian men and women 
there ought to come to the minister for solution 
questions and difficulties which give him an oppor- 
tunity of preaching the gospel to the experience of 
the day—of applying Scriptuse-to the wants of the 
nursery, of the parlor, of the street, of every place in 
which men live. Of course, a general invitation to send 
up cases and questions would bring in a whole multi- 
tude of inferior ones; the net would be filled with lots 
of rabbish as well as some good fish; but then, you 
know, we could sort them, and throw out the poor and 
keep the good; and it would be as though we caught 
only the good. To-night, I have a letter. Though 
I do not know the person who wrote it, in the flesh, 
I know very well who she is. I knew her father, 
and esteemed him very highly as a co-laborer in the 
great battle for human rights and human liberties. I 
shall read this letter because it lays open a very im- 
portant line of truth : 

I have been a careful and attentive reader of your sermons 
ever since they began to be published. I bave beieved in the 
Christianity you bave taught; and tried to live up toit. 
Others, friends of mine, have done the same. We have ac- 
cepted the teaching which you repeat in your last published 
sermon (in Christian Union of Dec. 10th) concerning that 
beautiful divine love that counts not itself dear; counts not 
its own ease dear, does not seek its own comfort, knows how 
to take anger, and all its busy elements, and bear with them ; 
knows how to take imperfection, yea, corruption iteelf, and 
medicate them ; love that can stand by the very side of the 
human heart, as Christ,stood by the tomb of Lazarus, and say 
to the sleeping manhood within, “Come fortb,” and cause 
it to come forth. We have believed in the power or love to 
redeem humanity “from imperfection to perfection, and 
from impurity to purity.”’ Believing this, we have sought to 
make our faith practical. Some of us, for years, have taken 
people low down and striven to elevate them by education, 
by loving kindness ; pouring out, with the enthusiasm of an 
earnest living faith, all the strength, wisdom, sweetness, devo- 
tion that was in us, believing we could thus indeed call forth 
the “sleeping manhood within;’’ and in the end—the cruel, 
bitter end—how cruel and bitter only those who have expe- 
rienced it know—we have found there was no manhood 
within; those we sougbt to raise returned to their former 
degradation; we had only been “ casting pearls before swine,” 
and they turned again only to rend us. We did work wisely, 
practically, as well as lovingly and devotedly. They had 
given them gulden opportunities to “‘ make their lives sub- 
lime ;’’ but they cared nothing for it ; and we are forced to let 
him who is filthy be filthy still. Some of us fee] that we have 
thrown away our lives and wrecked ourselves on a weil- 
meaning mistake, and would have been wiser, more useful, 
and happier had we been selfish and self-seeking. Is this so7 
and is Christianity, after all, a fraud anda humbug? Are‘we 
awfully “sold” (to use a slang phrase), in taking itin sueb 
dead earnest, and trying to live up to it, instead of taking, it 
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(as 80 many do) as a through ticket to heaven in a palace car 
with all the modern improvements? These are some of the 
questions we bitterly ask ourselves. Please tell us if you 
have counsel or comfort for such experiences as these. There 
are many such. It issad enough to see one repentant at the 
close of an ill-spent life; but to see one repent bis unselfish- 
ness, his enthusiastic devotion to humanity, all the good 
deeds of his life—feel that his life is wasted—that he bas only 
wounded and tortured and crucified bimself, and done no one 
any good after all—this is unspeakably sad. And yetI cansee 
now that there must be many such lives besides those I have 
in mind. If you have a ray of light or a drop of: comfort for 
such, please give it to us, through the Christian Union edi- 
toriais, or in a sermon. 

That is what I call a good letter. It is one that 
comes from the depths ; and undoubtedly it is one 
in which one is speaking for a thousand. If not with 
that intensity and clear-cut statement of experience 
which we find in this letter, yet ina more or less shaded 
way, in hours of darkness and discouragement, thou- 
sands and thousands have felt as she feels. We see it 
in the Old Testament saints. Verily, I cleanse my 
hands in innocency, the Psalmist says. The eyes of 
those that have done wrong stand out with fatness and 
they are happy; while they that have been righteous 
have wrung out to them trouble upon trouble. 

I shall admit, in such a case as this, that the selec- 
tion has been a wise one, and that the pouring out of 
such an alabaster box of precious ointment as the heart 
of this woman has been pouring out was done as judi- 
ciously as she thinks it was; and my remark, in the 
first place, is this: That it does not follow that every 
person for whom a soul agonizes and expends itself is in 
this life reclaimed or reclaimable. It is true, however, 
that in that direction lies success, and that Christians 
have just as many reasons for rendering self-denying ser- 
vice to the poor, the vicious, the ignorant and the needy 
as men have for educating themselves in industry. It is 
not every industrious man that gets property: never- 
theless, industry is the road to prosperity. Not every 
man that studies a great deal will become a scholar: 
nevertheless, study is the road to learning. There will 
be failures; but these failures will be the exception 
and not the rule. 

Take, for instance, a case that I can imagine. A 
person has inherited a taste for intoxicating drink from 
his parents or grandparents. Now, you may expend 
upon that man almost any amount of labor; but if you 
do not resort to artificial help your efforts will fail. 
There are many instances in which you can never save 
drunkards by any amount of prayer or any amount of 
labor. Where a man’s will is the point in which the 
poison has enfeebled him there is no longer any 
rudder, nor anything by which you can work upon him. 

There are instances of that kind. If you can take 
them to institutions, and put them within walls, and 
shield them from temptation until they regain their 
strength of will, you can succeed with them; but not 
outside of guard, and watch, and care. 

There are many who are so essentially diseased in 
their whole nervous system (and the nerve is the man) 
that probably no amount of effort would be of any 
service in their case. A coarse-fibered, dissolute 
nature may be so debauched in imagination, as well 
as in body, that reclamation under any system of cir- 
cumstances in life may be animpossibility. There are 
many cases that seem hopeless unless you can shut 
them up and then care for them. 

Now, I think there are multitudes of men that would 
go to heaven from inside of a State's prison who never 
will go there from outside of one. In State’s prison 
they are good, but out of it they have not the strength 
of will to resist the impulsions of their inherited 
traits. 

My first remark is that this person—these persons— 
have carried on this experiment on too narrow a basis. 
They have poured out their whole life on a few individ- 
uals. They have judged by specific cases, and not by 
average ones. They have made the mistake of not 
forming their conclusions on a broader sweep, and 
from the experience of multitudes of persons. 

Then, secondly, what if there were not a single case 
in which a person was saved in the way that is alluded 
to in this letter? When Christ gave up his life on the 
cross there probably were not a hundred men and 
women who cared the turn of a hand forhim. When 
he was brought into the way of darkness and emer- 
gency his whole band of disciples proved to be cowards 
and there were only a few women that dared to stand 
by him in the hour of his mortal agony ; and might not 
the Saviour, in calculating the result of a life of teach- 
ing and testimony such as his, have said, in the hour 
of his death, ‘“‘ What have I gained by it?” 

Are we going fo make a bargain in this matter? and 
is right living or right conduct a mere commercial 
transaction? If there had not been a soul saved, and 
if there would not be a soul saved to the end of time, 
it was glorious and divine for Christ to live as he did; 
and though there were not a single person saved by it 
it would be the right way, as it is the right way, for a 
man to live. The right way for a man to live is the 
way that Christ lived; and because Christ lived in that 
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way is reason enough why men should live so, if there 
were not another reason. That is the life which brings 
us into him—a thing which he desires with an intensity 
of desire of which we have no measure in human ex- 
perience. It is a life that will please our Lord and Re- 
deemer, who has bought us with a price, and whose 
we are. If there were not a single visible fruit coming 
from it, the life of Christ is the life that everyone 
should live—a life pierced through with disappoint- 
ments and bitternesses. And we are called to that life, 
not with the promise, ‘‘ If you will come to Christ I 
will give you this, that and the other thing—your 
branch shall be covered with flowers and your flowers 
shall bring forth fruit.” You are to be actuated by the 
same feeling that he was, ‘‘ who, for the joy that was 
set before him, endured the cross, despising the shame, 
and is set down at the right hand of the throne of 
God.” 

Then, in the next place, even ifa person should take 
a lower standard than that, and should consider what 
was the most happy and noble life, quite irrespective 
of what God wishes and Christ desires in the matter, 
the ideal life which Christ portrayed is that not he 
that gets most, but he that gives most, is the best man. 
It is not what goes into you, but what comes out of 
you, that makes your manhood. To pour out a tide of 
thoughts that bless men who read them; to send forth 
a tide of enthusiasm which tends to lift men up; to 
bestow a tide of affection upon those that need it, and 
to do these things without watching to see whether the 
good intended comes from them or not—that is in ac- 
cordance with the right conception of living. If you 
look at it merely on the ground of ideal manhood you 
cannot afford to live on the lower plane. You cannot 
afford to be selfish and self-indulgent. You cannot 
afford to live as selfish men live. When once your eyes 
have been enlightened, and you have felt the power of 
the world to come, and have had its ideal brought 
down to you, you ought not to be satisfied with less 
than that kind of living. 

There is another thing that is to be taken into con- 
sideration apart from these two high motives which I 
have mentioned—first, that Christ wants it, and 
secondly, that we need it. These reasons why our life 
should be after those patterns and in those lines are 
enough; they alone ought to settle the question; but 
then I should like to know if any person can stand up 
in a community and .live a serene but bright-lighted 
life—even if it fails of its purpose as directed toward 
the object which one has selected to benefit—I should 
like to know if any such pe1son has a right to say that 
his life is a failure. How does the writer of this letter 
know how many mothers have been inspired with more 
patience, how many sisters have been made to feel a 
higher impulse, or how many persons in the commu- 
nity have been led to nobler thoughts of living, by her 
type of life? A person standing in a community and 
living a true life, even if he never speaks and is never 
spoken to, leavens that community. There is no gift 
that you can make, there is no building that you can 
put up, there is no pyramid, however enduring, com- 
parable to that of illustrating how to carry human 
nature in a community higher than it ever has been or 
could be carried before. ‘To introduce a higher mode 
of living in a community, and let it stand till people 
see that it is possible, is to bless that community to 
an extent which no man can measure and which only 
God knows. How much of ourselves goes into other 
people to repress evil, how much to incite good, and 
how much to refine and inspire, who can tell? 

If carry a bunch of violets through the crowded 
streets of New York, up and down, shall I be able to 
tell how many persons quaff the fragrance of those 
violets? Or if I carry through those streets a mag- 
nificent basket of flowers, can I tell how many drink in 
its beauty? But no flowers are so fragrant or so beau- 
tiful as the life of a sweet and gentle woman who 
works disinterestedly, without self-indulgence and 
with self-denial, for another; who, above all, failing 
to see any results proceeding from her work, does not 
lose faith; and who, standing over what seems to her 
to be the wreck of al] that she hoped for as the result 
of her endeavor, can say, ‘‘ Nevertheless, I am glad I 
did it.” The influence, the moral power of it is be- 
yond all measurement. 

O woman! you have failed in the very critical hour 
of coronation. Dear sister, having done, you have 
failed to stand. Just in the moment when victory s 
almost in your grasp you sit down in despondency. 
Rise up, O daughter of Zion! thy light is coming and 
the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee. If you did 
but know it, now that you are with Obhrist in his hu- 
miljation, if you would listen you could hear him say 
to you, as he says to all who listen to him, “If you 
suffer with me you shall also reign with me.” 

Well, then, the genera] result of this instruction, 
which I base upon and apply to the case in hand, is, 
Do not do good commercially. Do not say, ‘‘ Lord, I 
will work if you will give me my price in souls.” Do 
not say, ‘Lord, ] will work if you will allow me to 
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see what I have done.” But say, “Lord, I will work 
for thy sake, I will work for my sake, and I will work 
for the sake of the souls that are in need, and I will 
work all my life though I ao not see that a thing is 
gained by it.” The privilege of being and working is 
privilege enough, and it ought to comfort and encour- 
age everybody. 

And so, to her that is drooping in the moment of 
eclipse let me say, May the clouds pass away from the 
face of your Redeemer. May you see Christ coming to 
you in a vision of the night, and hear him saying, ‘‘O 
daughter, Iam gladdened and comforted in the work 
that you have done. You are in bitterness of heart; 
but shall the servant be greater than the master? 
Was it for him to suffer and to die without any price 
or remuneration in his hand, and shall you work only 
when you have a reward? 

And to all mothers (of whom there are tens of thou- 
sands) that work amidst discouragement because they 
cannot see any result of their work; to all laborers in 
obscure places that find dull people to deal with; to 
those that are laboring in classes, and do not find any 
fruit, but only leaves, coming from their labors—to all 
such I say, You must do better work, and still better 
work, and better work still. 

Never find fault with persons around about you, but 
always with your own self, and follow on, and on; 
for though you cannot gain the end you have in view 
you will gain a hundred things that you do not think 
about. And, above all, when you shall come into Zion, 
and shall stand before the Lord, and he shall unveil 
your life, and show you what in the great silence of 
God’s kingdom has really been the outcome of your 
example, your fervor and your disinterested love, then 
you will see, as did he whose eyes the prophet touched, 
the heavens full of chariots. More are they that are 
for you than they that are against you. The spir- 
its of the just overhang you as you work. They are 
in sympathy with those who are striving to do good. 
Blessed saints in the kingdom of God know what is 
going on in this world, and they sympathize with you. 
And if you are faithful, when your life comes to be 
seen from the other side, as God sees it, and as it is 
seen by all those that are there, you will find that you 
did not suffer and labor in vain. Be patient unto the 
end, and all will be well. 
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THE TEMPTATION OF JESUS:.' 
By LyMaNn ABBOTT. 











VERY world-hero has been required to go through 

a soul-conflict in himself as preparation for the 
world-conflict. To win the victory for others he must 
first win a victory for himself. These battle experi- 
ences have been fought alone. We can be on-lookers, 
not in-lookers. We can see that there is a struggle; 
what it is we cannot measure. The greater the soul, 
the clearer the prevision of impending passion, the 
more sensitive and shrinking the nature, the more 
impossible it is for another soul to enter into this 
experience ; the more mystical it is and must be 
to all companions. Abraham, after the die is cast, 
and he has turned his back upon country and kin, 
wakes after his evening sacrifice in a horror of 
great darkness out of which he is summoned 
only by the explicit promise of God; Jacob wrestles 
with the Angel at Penuel all night long, and will not 
let him go till a blessing has been bestowed—a blessing 
that makes him a prince in prayer with God; Moses 
resists the call of God to his ordained mission—ob- 
jects, expostulates, entreats, and yields only when 
overborne by God; Joshua, on the border of the prom- 
ised land, when the manna has ceased, meets the Cap- 
tain of the host of the Lord with drawn sword, and 
enters not on his military career till he has been pre- 
pared for it by an interview of which even the inspired 
historian could give us but the faintest hint; Gideon 
does not undertake the deliverance of Israel till the 
Angel, surprising him in his bitter thoughts at the 
wine-press, has compelled him to the service; the 
Psalms of David abound with the evidences of his soul- 
battles; Isaiah consecrates himself to his mission only 
after one of the seraphim has laid a live coal from off the 
altar on his lips; Jeremiah only after the Lord has 
touched his mouth; Ezekiel only after his inexplicable 
vision of the strange cherubim; Paul accepts his com- 
mission to the Gentiles only after a voluntary solitude 
in the deserts of Arabia and a vision of Christ as it were 
face to face.? Nor are these experiences confined to 
the saints of the Bible. Luther — terror-stricken by 
the thunder-bolt which lays Alexis dead at his feet as 
they are walking the road to Erfurt—lives in an eight- 
years’ struggle before, climbing Pilate’s stair-case on 





1 Jan. 25.—MArtrT. iv., 1-11; Golden Text: Heb. it., 18. 
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15; Judges vi., 11-24; Isaiah vi., 5-8; Jer.i.,6-9; Ezekiel i. ; 
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hands and knees, he hears the voice that says to him, 
‘The just shall live by faith ;” Mohammed, in his an- 
nual solitude, ‘‘ communing with his own heart in the 
silence of the mountains,” comes, only after long and 
bitter battle with the growing conviction, to the reso- 
lution that idols are but bits of wood, that God only is 
great, and that it is his mission to break up the idols 
and to proclaim the God; William of Orange, Coligny, 
Loyola, Cromwell—in all these and kindred great lives 
some hint of a like struggle will be found. . Great souls 
come to great peace only after great conflict. Not till 
in his own life and soul the devil has been vanquished 
can any one of us vanquish him for others; and the 
greater his battle for others is to be, the greater his 
battle in and for himself will be. This is the first and 
great lesson of the story of the temptation. Christian 
need not be troubled because Apollyon meets him in 
the valley of humiliation and presses him sore. He 
has so fought every pilgrim who ever undertook this 
journey; he so fought the great Pilgrim whom we all 
follow. 

In reading this account of Christ’s struggle we are 
to recognize at the outsét that it is incomprehensible. 
No soul then witnessed his struggle; no soul can now 
enter into it. As at Gethsemane, so in the wilder- 
ness, Christ was alone. All discussions as to time and 
place are impertinent, and all debates as to the form 
are puerile; we read in mystical language of an expe- 
rience which no language could make plain. The 
notion that the tempter was a delegate from the San- 
hedrim, with propositions of alliance and compromise 
with the priestly party, is a spurious coinage minted in 
brains that knew nothing of the profounder experiences 
of great souls. The notion thata devil in bodily form, 
with horns and hoofs concealed and sulphurous 
breath disguised, appeared to Christ with a bold and 
open proposition to provide for himself by making 
bread of stones, or to win wonder and applause by a 
marvelous miracle, or to obtain the world by a Sa- 
tanic worship, is literalism in its worst form; a devil 
undisguised would be no temptation to any man of 
even moderate moral power, certainty none to Jesus of 
Nazareth. The notion that the illicit suggestions 
sprang up uncaused in the pure heart of Jesus; that 
the devil was in him and of him; that the battle was 
with his own appetite, his own vanity, his own per- 
sonal ambition, is infidelity in its worst form, because 
in a form sufficiently subtle to be dangerous. The three 
great essential facts are, that Christ as a preparation 
for his campaign for others had first to fight a battle 
for himself, that he was really tempted, that he knew 
himself that experience of conflict which is the expe- 
rience of all great and good souls; that in this conflict 
he fought victoriously with suggestions of evil brought 
to him by another, not springing spontaneously in his 
own soul; and that in this three-fold temptation he 
met and vanquished the three great temptations which 
commonly allure men from the fulfillment of their life 
duties. 

I. In the first temptation! the tempter came to Jesus 
when after a long fast? he was an hungered, and pro- 
posed that he make the stones into bread. Christ re- 
pelled the suggestion with a quotation from Moses, 
Man shall not live by bread alone, but by every (word) 
that proceedeth out of the mouth of God.* In other 
words, he replied to the suggestion with the principle 
enunciated by himself subsequently in the Sermon on 
the Mount, ‘“‘ Take no thought for yourlife. ... 
Seek ye first the kingdom of God and all these things 
shall be added into you.’ 

But why should he not make stones into bread if he 
had the power? Because he had come to earth for the 
purpose of being a servant; of taking on him the con- 
ditions and limitations of humanity; of showing men 
how a son of God would meet the temptations and bear 
the burdens of life. To use his miraculous power in the 
first exigency would have been to abandon his work 
before it was begun; to retreat from his mission of 
voluntary humiliation at the first pang of hunger. No! 
he would die in the wilderness for want of food if that 
was God’s will; but he who fed five thousand by a 
miracle would not work one to make himself a single 
loaf of bread. Throughout his life he adhered to this 
principle; he never wrought a miracle for his own 
preservation.* 

This first temptation comes to all men, and many are 
they that yield to it. It was nobly resisted by Palissy, 





1 Luke gives a different order from Matthew; Mark barely 
reports that there was a temptation; John does not directly 
refer to it; I foliow Matthew’s order. 

93 Whetber he bad literally eaten nothing during the forty 
days is unimportant ; it is not necessary to gise Luke iv., 2,a 
literal interpretation. 

* Deut. vili., 3, where word does not appear in the original. 
The idea is that man is to depend on God for all. 

* Matt. vi., 25-33. 

* There is no evidence of a miracle in Luke iv., 80, or John 
vili., 58, or John x., 89; and in John xviii., 6, the effect of his 
appearance on the soldiers cannot be regarded as in any true 
sense a miracie, and its only effect was not to secure the 
escape of Jesus but to give an opportunity for the escape of 
his disciples. 
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the potter, when, in spite of poverty and hunger, and 
the cries of even his children for bread, he went on to 
the completion of his life-work; by Coligny and by 
his noble wife when he bade her take three weeks to 
consider whether for Christ’s sake she was prepared to 
face exile, shame, nakedness, hunger and death for her- 
self, her husband and her children, and she instantly 
replied, ‘‘ The three weeks are gone already; do not 
bring upon your head the deaths three weeks of hesita- 
tion will cause ;” by Morse, when refusing all tempting 
offers of preferment he lived on crusts of bread that he 
might give the world his telegraph; by the soldiers at 
Valley Forge when they refused to desert their country 
in its peril, though distraught by cold and hunger. It 
is daily and hourly yielded to by merchants who swerve 
from the line of absolute rectitude because ‘‘ you can- 
not do business otherwise ;”” by ministers who suppress 
their convictions lest they endanger their influence, 
i. e. their place and salary; by authors and editors who 
write for salaries and copyrights, not for conviction’s 
sake by every man who departs from the path of duty, 
and turns aside from his life-work for the sake of pelf, 
profit or pleasure. It is my business to do God’s work ; 
it is God’s business to take care of me. 

II. In the second temptation the devil transports 
Jesus in imagination’ to the pinnacle of the temple, 
from which point the beholder might look down 
a dizzy height into the valley of the Kedron 
below, and suggested to him to cast himself down 
in presence of all the temple worshipers and by 
his miraculous preservation prove to himself and to 
others his Messiahship. Jesus repelled the suggestion 
with a second quotation from Moses. Thou shalt not 
put the Lord thy God upon trial, he said. This temp- 
tation was that he prove his authority by a striking 
demonstration of his power. It was the same in spirit as 
that. of Peter when he ventured to rebuke his Lord for 
foretelling his own passion and crucifixion, and Christ 
responded with the severe, Get thee behind me, Satan; 
the same as that frequently addressed to him by the 
demand of the Pharisees fora sign from heaven. It 
was a temptation to conquer the world by appealing to 
their wonder, their fear, their superstition, rather than 
to their love; by the lower sentiments, not by the 
higher ones of faith and hope and love. To this 
temptation Peter yielded when he vaingloriously asked 
permission to prove his faith by walking in the water; 
the church of the Middle Ages, when it resorted to 
ecclesiastical miracles and spectacular shows to win 
and hold the world; the Protestant teacher, when he 
resorts to arguments from the miracles which appeal 
to wonder, or from future penalty which appeals 
to fear, rather than to arguments from the cross of 
Christ which appeal to love, as the chief power of his 
ministry. To it every man yields when he runs into 
needless dangers or assumes uncalled-for hazards, or 
makes ostentatious display of his trust in God. Every 
man resists it who patiently does with his might what 
his hand finds to do, trusting to time and God’s prov- 
idence for results, and leaving all to God. 

Ill. In the third temptation the whole world lay 
mapped out before Christ’s feet, and the suggestion 
was whispered to him: This dominion shall be thine if 
thou wilt serve him whois its master. ‘‘Only yield some- 
thing of your religious zeal ; only consent to join hands 
with the priestly aristocracy of Judea; only consent 
to look in silence on their sins; only compromise a 
little with conscience; only employ the arts of policy 
and the methods of State diplomacy by which always 
and everywhere men march to power;’’® and you shall 
succeed. This was the temptation which was subse- 
quently repeated in the endeavor of the people to make 
Christ king. It was yielded to by Mohammed when 
he ceased to rely upon the truth and took to the sword ; 
by the Church of the Middle Ages when it resorted to 
the tortures of Torquemada, the fireand sword of Alva 
and the cunning policies of the Jesuit order to secure 
and retain its power in the world; by the English 
Puritans and the French Huguenots when they cast 
away patient endurance of persecution and resorted to 
king slaying and image breaking and iconoclasm gen- 
erally; by Napoleon I., the deliverer of his nation 
from the anarchy of revolution, when he consented to 
divorce his faithful wife that he might marry intoa 














1 An actual transfer to the pinnacle of the temple is as 
little to be thought of as an actual mountaio from which al 
the kingdoms of the world could be seen. Evenif the con- 
ception of a view of Palestine from some mountain height 
were admissible, an interpretation which seems to me gro- 
tesque in its belittliag of the whole scene, the glory of the 
world-kingdom could not be seen except in imagination. 

? Tempt is ambiguous; the meaning is that we are to take 
God at his word, not attest him by audacious trials of his 
grace and power. 

* To fall down and worship Satan I suppose to be only a 
strong metaphorical expression for serving bim; working in 
his way, according to his methods, and in subordination to bis 
will. “A proposition to perform an external act of worship to 
Satan could present no temptation to any man of even mod 
erate moral sense; and we have here the record of a real, not 
of a mere illusory temptation. 

*Jobhn vi., 15. 
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royal family; by every man who conforms to this 
world, deluded by the promise of the devil that so he 
can serve God better. 

The first temptation appealed to the bodily wants, 
the second to the desire of fame, the third to the love 
of power; the first called for a seemingly innocent act, 
the second for one audacious and presumptuous, the 
third for one blasphemously wicked; the first dis- 
guised itself by an appeal to reason, the second by an 
appeal to Scripture, the third was undisguised; in the 
first Satan tried to hide the sin, in the second to sanc- 
tion it by the good to be accomplished, in the third to 
compensate for it by a promised reward; the first sin 
is forbidden by Matt. vi., 25, the second by Matt. vi., 
1, the third by Matt. vi., 24: the three cover if not the 
whole field of temptation the three great temptations 
of life: the lust of the body, the lust of applause, and 
the lust of power; and they were all vanquished by the 
sword of the Spirit and the shield of faith. 


PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. CRAFTs. 


CENTRAL THouGHT.—Christ’s power over Satan. 

1st. To teach the children that they have a foe to meet. 

Show the children a picture of a lion. Let them 
talk for a few moments about lions and their propen- 
sity to destroy life. Ask if there are any lions going 
about the streets or places where they live. Tell them 
that the Bible says there is something going about 
everywhere as a roaring lion seeking whom he may 
devour. Let them guess what it can be. It will prob- 
ably be suggested that itis Satan. Do not attempt to 
show a picture of Satan. If he were really as ugly as 
he is represented to be he could not have so much 
attraction for human hearts. While sin is in itself 
ugly, Satan is not necessarily so in appearance. Satan 
and his emissaries are described as putting en the 
armor of light, as being thus better prepared to deceive 
men. 

If the teacher wishes to illustrate how Satan “ de- 
vours” men, the following instances will be helpful: 
Cain tempted to kill (Gen.’iv.); Gehazi tempted to 
steal and lie (2 Kings v.); Achan tempted to steal 
(Josh. vii., 21); Ananias tempted to steal and lie 
(Acts v.); Aaron tempted to worship idols (Ex. 
xxxii.). 

2d. Jesus met and conquered the same foe. 

Let the teacher read many times, with prayerful in- 
tensity, the story of Christ’s temptation, so that when 
she comes before her class she can tell it with glowing 
heart and burning lips, needing nothing to help her to 
recall it, bringing no other “ lesson help” to the class 
save the Bible, out of which she should occasionally 
read to the children, or let them read, in order to ver- 
ify the wonderful story. Teach that the Bible is the 
sword with which we are to fight Satan, for so Jesus 
did; in each of the three temptations repeating to Sa- 
tan a quotation out of God’s own Word; then the devil 
leaveth him. Teach the children that Satan will oftener 
‘‘devour”’ them by promises of what he will give than 
in any other way. He promises pleasure, riches and 
happiness when he has nothing to give; just so he 
promised to give Jesus ‘all the kingdoms of the 
world” when he did not own any part of the world. 
Teach the children that every good and perfect gift 
cometh down from the Father of Lights. 

3d. To teach that, since Jesus has conquered this foe, 
he is able and willing to help us conquer him. _ 

Ask the children how many of them have a wish not 
to be ‘“‘devoured”’ by Satan. Get them to tell how 
they mean to keep from it. If some one does not sug- 
gest calling on Jesus for help, let the teacher tell of 
Jesus’s power and willingness to protect them, and 
then teach the Golden Text (Heb. ii., 18). 











—Dr. Woods used to say that in order to eradicate 
any disposition to avarice in any man’s heart it was 
best for him to seek some occasion of exercising the 
opposite virtue ; and, therefore, any man who suspected 
that a love of money was gaining ground in his affec- 
tions should take an early opportunity to give largely 
to some charitable purpose, and thus come directly 
into opposition to his parsimonious feelings. The 
same principle may well be applied to other cases, in 
which any wrong affection or trait of character needs 
correction. Ifaman finds himself exposed to irritation 
in consequence of the unkind or unjust treatment of 
others, let him watch for some opportunity in which the 
feeling of forbearance can be fully exercised. Let him 
begin the day, or go into the company in which he is 
usually most exposed, with a design of seeing how 
great a provocation he can receive without, even in his 
inmost soul, resenting it. Is he in danger of pertinacity 
in debating and disputing with his companions? Let 
him see how good an opportunity for entering the lists 
he can suffer to pass unnoticed; or let him seek for 
opportunity to yield to his antagonist, especially when 
it appears to him most evident that his antagonist is 
wrong. 


Inquiring Friends. 


—I bave recently read in the Christian Union certain arti- 
cles on the doctrines of the Congregationalists. The writer 
makes a great ado about them, just as bas been done a thou- 
sand times before. 

There is not, in any Calvinistic creed, a single doctrine 
stated in stronger terms than cao be found in the Bible. 

Take the doctrine of total depravity. God says of man, 
« Every imagination of the thoughts of his heart is only evil 
continually.”’ 

Take the doctrine of the sovereignty of God. ‘‘He hath 
mercy on whom he will have mercy, and whom he will he 
hardeneth.” Many other passages are equally strong. 

Take the doctrine of election. ‘* Deceive, if it were possible, 
the very elect.” * He bath chosen us in him before the foun- 
dation of the world.” And many similar texts. 

Calvinists believe in the freedom of the human will as truly 
as otbers do. 

We believe the strong doctrines of Calvinism because 
they are taught in the Bible; and we cannot see how correct 
reasoning can reject them. We believe trat man is absolutely 
free, not only because the Bible teaches it but because it is 
the teaching of our inner man. The difficulty in our finite 
minds is, we cannot comprehend fully the relation of God’s 
sovereignty with man’s freedom. In many passages of Script- 
ure the two are put together. We are exhorted to “make 
our calling and election sure.”” ‘* Work out your own salva- 
tion with fear and trembling; forg' is God which worketh in 
you to will and to do of his good pleasure.” 

The old practices of Congregationalists was to state the 
strong doctrines in the strongest language, as they are ex- 
pressed in the Bible. But tor the last twenty or thirty years 
the practice has been rather to state, in the creeds of the Con- 
gregationalists, those great doctrines in which all evangelical 
denominations agree. We just as readily receive into our 
churches evangelical Christians who are Arminian in ‘senti- 
ment, if they wish to come, as those whose sentiments are 
Calvinistic. 

But if one wishes to be a Congregational minister we wish 
him to be Congregational in sentiment. And we say plainly 
that no right-minded man will desire to be received into the 
denominational fellowsbip of Congregational ministers un- 
less he is in sympathy with them in the great doctrines by 
which they are distinguished. Men have the same right to 
reject our opinions that we have to receive them. 

Now where is the blame for all the agitation that bas dis- 
turbed the Congregational churches for the last year or two? 

Dr. Eggleston, of the Church of Christian Endeavor, Brook- 
lyn, was once a Methodist. The time came when he so far 
dissented from his Methodist friends that he was po longer 
in sympathy with their denominational peculiarities. He 
frankly told them so, and left them. 

Bishop Huntington and Dr. Hepworth were trained up 
Unitarians; and when they changed their doctrinal views 
they frankly said so to their Unitarian friends, and left them. 

Only two years ago, Mr. Savage, pastor of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Poultney, Vt., on examining various 
creeds, found that be was not a Methodist. At the next meet- 
ing of the Troy Conference, of which he was a member, he 
frankly stated the fact, and requested that his name be drop- 
ped trom their roll. 

Now, if those who are holding places as Congregational 
ministers, and at the same time do not accept the distinguish- 
ing doctrines of Congregationalists, would go and do like 
wise, there would be peace in our denomination. Where is 
the blame? : N.R. 

Respecting this letter, we have but two things to say: 
1st. That the Calvinists who believe in the freedom of the 
will are recreant to the teaching of him whom they pro- 
fess to follow. According to John Calvin himself, ‘‘ man 
is despoiled of freedom of will ;” ‘man is not possessed 
of free will for good works, unless he be assisted by grace, 
and that special grace that is bestowed on the elect alone 
in regeneration ;” 2d. That the doctrine which distin- 
guishes the Congregational polity is liberty, and that we 
think it very well that any one who is afraid of liberty for 
himself or desires to deny it to others should, in accord- 
ance with the suggestions of this letter, withdraw from 
the Congregational denomination and put himself into 
whatever denominational bondage he finds most agreeable 
to himself, or thinks will be most conducive to the welfare 
of others. 

—Piease give, under Inquiring Friends, the best book that 
is published upon “the comical features of Romanism,”’ or 
“anecdotes upon the doctrines of the Roman Catholic 
Churcb.” SUBSCRIBER. 

We do not think there is any one such publication. But 
the whole attack upon Romauism, from Ulric von Hiitten’s 
biting satire, the ‘‘ Literze Obscurorum Virorum,”’ down to 
to day, has been distinctly satirical to a wonderful extent. 
Plums could be picked out of all the polemic anti-Romanist 
literature. The New York “Express” during the Native 
American period, for instance; M’Gavin’s ‘ Protest- 
ant;’ Kirwan’s ‘Letters ;” Fonvielle’s two or three 
recent (French) volumes on modern miracles (including, 
we think, some on church ones); Dowling’s ‘‘ History of 
Romanism ;” Edgar’s ‘‘ Variations of Popery;” Andrew D. 
White’s energetic little ‘‘ Warfare of Science;” these and 
many more constitute a considerable library out of which 
such a book could be made. 


—Some time ago you said in a sermon, or an article written 
by you, published in the Christian Union, that there was 
nothing in the Old Testament showing a _ belief in the resur- 
rection of the body. This morning in one of those beautiful 
and Christian editorials in the “ Tribune’’ I saw the same 


implies, perhaps, a hope of eternal life—though it is but a 
glimpse and a hope, not a clear faith—but indicates no 
belief whatever in a bodily resurrection. See Lange and 
Perowne. Daniel xii., 1-3, is prophetic of the future life; 
but to interpret its metaphorical language literally, and 
draw from it a doctrine of bodily resurrection, is to fall 
into the error of the disciples who thought Lazarus would 
do well because Christ said, ‘‘ He sleeps.’”’ The only one of 
the passages cited which gives any color to a doctrine of 
bodily resurrection is Isaiah xxvi., 19, and that this is the 
language of poetry, not of plain historical fact, is evident 
from the rest of the text, which couples the resurrection of 
the dead with a reference to the dew which revivifies and 
calls forth the plant life from the earth. The Scripture 
doctrine of resurrection is stated by Paul in 1 Corinthians 
xv., and distinctly negatives the idea that the cor- 
ruptible body which is buried shall ever rise again. 


—Does Christ require of us that we ask for salvation for his 
sake, not thinking, not desiring that happiness for ourselves 
that awaits the redeemed, but simply and only asking it “for 
Christ's sake,”’ because he first loved us and has given himself 
for us? One asks this who knows she is a sinner, that she can- 
not save berself, that truly “* There is no other name given 
under heaven whereby we can be saved, save Jesus only.” 
Yet she is like one groping the way in the dark with a heavy 
burden, anchored firmly to earth without a holy and satisfied 
longing for the blessed eternity. Have you words of comfort 
for the wanderer? Can you help her out of the darkness into 
the blessed light; out of the mire up to where the traveling 
is better and the air is purer; and how to get rid of this 
burden ? 

Will it please you to answer in your column for inquiring 
friends, and comfort one who is trying to pray in faith be- 
lieving. Yours truly, 

Turn to the Gospels and read in them the accounts they 
furnish ef the spirit in which Christ received those who 
came to him. If you find any one who was turned away 
because he wanted comfort and help and happiness for 
himself, it will be time endugh for you to fear that Christ 
will turn you away because you want comfort and happi- 
ness. It was to give riches to the poor, sight to the blind, 
he .ing to the breken hearted and glad tidings to the cast 
down, that Christ came; how can he refuse to give to 
those that need and that are willing to receive from him ?# 

When the New Testament bids us ask for Ci rist’s sake it 
simply gives us an assurance of an answer; it prompts us 
to identify ourselves with Christ and come to the Father 
as though it were Christ who was in need, not ourselves. 


—Is the paradise spoken of by our Saviour to the thief on 
the crossa place or state where the soul of the Christian, 
after death, waits in partial happiness until the resurrection 
of the body? I was taught in my childbood by a devoted 
Christian mother, a near relative of Dr. Elias Cornelius, who, 
with him, now sleeps in Jesus, that the soul of the beiiever, at 
death, passed at once into glory; that it entered into the 
immediate presence and companionship of Jesus and the boly 
angels. My heart clings to my mother’s teaching, and rebels 
at this view of the Christian after death, which I am now told 
is taught in the Bible. Will you please enlighten an earnest 
seeker after truth. 

We believe your mother’s teaching to be Biblical. The 
notion of an intermediate state, with its attendant doc- 
trine of purgatory, is an invention of the medieval ages 
which has been read into the New Testament, not found 
there. 

—Can you inform me of any work from which I could select 
some good pieces in varied style for elocutionary entertain- 
ments, or school readings? 

Miss Williams, of Boston, has published several little 
pamphlets containing descriptive, tragic and comical mat- 
ter of all sorts arranged for that very purpose, from which 
you may probably obtain what you require. The ‘‘Quar- 
terly Elocutionist,’’ edited by Mrs. Anna Randall Diehl, 
35 Union Square, N. Y., is another compilation of the 
same kind. . 


T. B. W.—The best monograph on the subject of the 
Mosaic laws in the English language is Wines’s ‘‘ Laws of 
the Ancient Hebrews.” A good companion volume is 
Ewald’s “‘ Antiquities of Israel.’’ A brief summary of the 
ancient Mosaic system will be found in Abbott’s life of 
Christ, chapter ii. 


—Where does the line “ The schoolmaster is abroad” oc- 
cur? . 

In Lord Brougham’s speech, Jan. 29th, 1828. The con- 
text is as follows: “‘ Let the soldier be abroad if he will, 
he can do nothing in thisage. There is another personage 
—a personage less imposing in the eyes of some, perhaps 
insignificant. The schoolmaster is abroad, and I trust to 
him, armed with his primer, against the soldier in full 
military array.” 

—The following note from Dr. Porter explains itself. 

121 CLYMER 81., BROOKLYN, E. Dat 


Jan. 9, 1880. 

Editor of Christian Union: F 

DEAR 81k: On the last Sabbath evening of the recent year, 
after the reading of a selection from the New Testament, I 
expressed my regret that an eminent minister had been re- 
ported as charging that certain parts of the Bible as published 
by the American Bible Society were notoriously false, etc, 
Reayer at once followed, and after that the sermon on “ Re 
ligious Hope.” 

The next evening, Monday, 22d, while I was in the parlor 
attached to my cburch, receiving and conversing with 





opinion expressed. Will you please tell me the m ing of 
the following passages, if they do not point to the resurrec- 
tion of the body? Job xix., 26; Psalm xlix., 15; Isaiah xxvi., 19; 
Daniel xii., 1-3. Inq. FRIEND. 

BrRooxk.tyy, N. Y. 

The proper reading of Job xix., 2, is, ‘‘ After this my 
skin is destroyed, without my flesh shall I see God.” 
The text does not declare the resurrection of the body, but 
the contrary. See for further explanation Lange, or 
Rossiter W. Raymond on Job, The declaration, in 
! Ps. xlix., 15, that God will redeem the life from the grave, 








friends, a reporter of the “ Tribute” came in and asked me 
to repeat my words of the previous evening, which I did. 
He wrote them down and read themtome. I assured him 
that his report was correct, and he left. 

Now, dear Mr. Editor, from this you will learn that I neither 
preached about Mr. Beecber’s hasty observation nor did I 
send a report of my remarks to the “Tribune.” The Chris- 
tian Union intimates that I did the latter and affirms that I 
did the former. I did neither. Please set me right touching _ 
these two particulars before your readers, in your own way, 
and oblige Your friend, ELBERT 8S, PORTER. 
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Science and Art. 


A NEw PLANETARIUM.—A novel and remarkably in- 
genious planetarium has, after five years’ work, been 
completed by its inventor, Signor N. Perini, of Gar. 
rick street, London. In all previous attempts the 
globes representing the planets moved in circular 
orbits. In the device just completed by Signor Perini 
the orbits are eliptical and are as rigidly true as it is 
possible to make them. The planetarium is contained 
in a construction 14f. in diameter by 14f. in height. 
The observer takes his position underneath, and look- 
ing up finds himself under a representation of the 
‘* celestial vault,” on which the constellations are indi- 
cated and stars down to the third magnitude marked. 
Suspended from the roof is the central globe, a lamp 
representing the sun, which rotates on its axis and is 
placed at the lower focus of the ellipses. Surround- 
ing the central luminary are the planets, each suspend- 
ed by a small and almost invisible wire. The planets 
revolve according to their relative approximate posi- 
tions, distances and velocities. The earth has its 
diurnal rotation, and the moon revolves around it in 
its approximate orbit, all the mechanism being in- 
visible and noiseless. The motion continues for tive 
hours and a half with one winding, can be stopped and 
re-started instantaneously, and can be regulated to any 
required velocity. 





THE NIAGARA Park.—Decisive action has been taken 
for the acquisition of the ground in the neighborhood 
of Niagara Falls as an International Park, and so pre- 
serve visitors from the innumerable annoyances to 
which they are at present subject. The plan proposed 
is to take a strip along the bank, varying from 100 to 
600 feet in width, extending two miles, from the new 
suspension bridge to the head of the rapids, and plant 
it with trees, to shut out from view the ugly bazaars, 
mauufactories, booths, and hotels which destroy the 
natural scenery of the banks. The plan also involves 
the purchase of Goat and Bath Islands. It is the 
unanimous opinion of the Commission that New York 
should proceed to reclaim her side of Niagara without 
reference to what Canada may do. One map indicates 
that the recession of the Falls since 1842, when a 
trigonometrical survey was made, has been something 
over 100 feet. 





THE Loocnooans.—In the present critical state of 
affairs between China and Japan in regard to the suzer- 
ainty of the Loochoo Islands, much interest attaches 
to an official document issued in the latter country on 
the subject. All the Loochoo Islands, the Japanese 
maintain, are connected by certain geomantic signs in 
the earth with the Japanese province of Satsuma. The 
forty-eight characters of the Japanese alphabet are in 
use there, baving been communicated to the islanders 
by Minamotonotametono. As regards language, they 
use a mixture of Chinese words and the Japanese alpha- 
bet in their literature. They call their own kingdom 
Okina, or otherwise, Okinawa. As regards religion, 
they worship Yi Shih, the Great Spirit of Japan, be- 
sides other divinities. In many of their domestic cus- 
toms, too, the Japanese maintain that their practice 
indubitably indicates their origin. 





A PRIMITIVE Nation.—The new Mexican interocean 
railway across the Tehuantepec Isthmus .is marked out 
to pass through the S‘ate of Chiapas, which probably 
contains the only population in the world which pos- 
sesses no iron, nor anything in the shape of an iron 
industry, even of the crudest form. For the distance 
of eighty miles around Palenque, the capital, not a sin- 
zle blacksmith can be found, and the only articles in 
the shape of iron are axes and machetas imported from 
the United States. Nails are unknown, all the wood- 
work being held together by cord or the tendrils of the 
vines, and even the tortilla is prepared by grinding the 
maize between stones. The new railway which will 
run through this territory has clearly a well-defined 
educational as well as commercial development to un- 
dertake. 





CHINESE TyPHOONS.*-A correspondent of the ‘‘ North 
China Herald” understands that the director of the 
magnetic and meteorological observatory connected 
with the Roman Catholic mission establishment at 
Sikawei, near Shanghai, has good reason to suppose, 
after a careful study of the typhoon of July 31, that 
the Chinese typhoons, like the cyclones of the Bay of 
Bengal, do not have their center eight points to the 
right from the direction of the wind (the face being 
turned against thelatter), as is generally supposed, but 
from nine to ten points. It is certainly of the utmost 
importance to navigators that this conclusion of Pére 
Dechevrens should be carefully investigated, to which 
end the codperation of shipmasters is invited. 





THE BouLak Museu at Catro has been undergoing 
repairs, and the fine collection was deposited in a 





neighboring warehouse under what seemed proper 
guardianship. But robbers the other day broke in 
through the roof, and they must have been of a certain 
rank of intellect, for some 80 or 100 scarabees of great 
value pecuniarily, and impossible to replace, as they 
related to the early dynasties, were abstracted, al- 
though they were things of no apparent worth to an 
ignorant person. 





Tue “ Scientific American ” is of opinion that what 
the 18th and 19th centuries have done for America the 
20th is likely to do for Africa. ‘‘ Civilization is at- 
tacking her ancient fastnesses from all sides, and Eu- 
rope is alive to the enormous capaeities of the conti- 
nent for trade.” 


Books and Autbors. 


ADMIRAL FARRAGUT: 

In the annals of the United States Navy no name is 
more conspicuous or more honored than that of David 
Glasgow Farragut; a man, like Bayard, ‘‘ without fear 
ayd without reproach.’, His birth was almost coeval 
with that of our national war-marine. Through all its 
varied career, from the abandonment of the foolish 
gunboat system of President Jefferson to its grandest 
of naval exploits on the Mississippi River and in Mobile 
Bay, he was personally identified with its achieve- 
ments, its power, its honor and its fame. 

The zealous and unflinching patriotism and the dar- 
ing and successful exploits of Admiral Farragut during 
the late Civil War excited the most profound admira- 
tion of his character in the minds of his countrymen, 
and they have earnestly wished to know more of his 
life-history. That wish has been gratified by his only 
son by the portrayal, in an elegant volume of about six 
hundred pages, of a vivid picture of the hero as he ap- 
peared in public and private life from his entrance into 
the navy, when not yet ten years of age, until his great 
heart ceased to beat, in the summer of 1870. 

It was the Admiral’s expressed desire that his son 
should become his biographer; and, with filial rever- 
ence and loyalty to conscience, he has modestly per- 
formed his task. The book possesses the charm, in a 
great measure, of an autobiography, for the author has 
constantly and wisely made free use of his father’s 
journal and letters, in which great events are depicted 
by a master hand guided by an unselfish, generous and 
truthful heart. It has for the general reader all the 
charm of romance, and to the student of history the 
priceless value of a treasury of most important facts. 

Admiial Farragut was the latest of a line of military 
heroes of the ancient kingdom of Majorca, in the Med- 
itérranean Sea, and was desceided from Don Pedro 
Ferragut, who served under the first King James of 
Aragon in the campaigns which resulted in the expul- 
sion of the Moors from that island and from Valencia 
early in the thirteenth century. Of Don Pedro it was 
written : 

** A charger’s shoe is borane on bis shieid, 
Of purest gold on a blood-red field, 
Set thereon with a nail of the sume: 
Thus we know him, device and name. 
From Jaca in Aragon he came. 
At Mallorca and Valencia borh 
Well he quitted bis knightly troth, 
Serving as sergeant before his liege 
Through the conquest, in field and siege. 
Strong in battle by plain or hold, 
Great bis fame as a warrior boid, 
And a prudent captain to shun surprise : 
For years and victories made him wise. 
At every manner of arms expert, 
He did on the foe great spoil and hurt.” 

These lines well define prominent traits in the char- 
acter of Admiral Farragut as a leader. He was, be- 
sides, a studious, well-educated and retined Christian 
gentleman, abounding in common sense and human 
sympathy, and ever winning the love and admiration 
of his associates by his kindly good-nature and self- 
sacrificing disposition in his care for the comfort of 
others. He is said to have been one of the best- 
informed officers in the service, and was quite a re- 
markable linguist. The late Admiral Shubrick, who 
sailed with Farragut, used to tell a story illustrative of 
his linguistic powers. Once when in a port of the 
Mediterranean an old woman came alongside the ship 
in a bum-boat; but no one could understand her speech, 
as she talked in an unknown tongue. Some one sug- 
gested: ‘Send for Farragut; he speaks the language 
of the devil.” Farragut was sent for. He soon found 
out that she was an Arab, and he conversed with her 
quite freely, to the amusement of those about him. 
He had learned the language while living in Tunis, at 
the age of sixteen years. 

Admiral Farragut’s father, George, thirsting for ad- 
venture, sailed from Barcelona, Spain, whither he had 














1 The Life of David Glasgow Farragut, tirst Admiral of the 
United States Navy: embodying bis Journal and Lettets. 
By his son, Loyal! Farragut... Witb Portraite, Maps ard Ilius- 
trations, New York: D. Appleton & Company, 





been sent from Majorca to be educated, and arrived in 
America in 1776, when only a youth. Impelled by the 
military spirit of his ancestors, he immediately entered 
the army of the patriots and served gallantly through- 
out the old war for independence. He was in the bat- 
tles of the Cowpens, and is supposed to have been the 
youth who, on that occasion, saved the life of Colonel 
Washington by wounding that officer’s assailant with 
a pistol-ball. He settled in Tennessee, having married 
a maiden of the good Scotch-Irish family of M’Iven 
named Shine, in North Carolina; and near Knoxville 
their son, David Glasgow, was born, in July, 1801. 
His father was a sort of amphibious hero, at one time 
appearing as a naval officer on the water, and at an- 
other as major of cavalry on land. He finally settled 
in Lonisiana, where he was conspicuous for bold service 
in the vicinity of New Orleans before and during the 
war of 1812. 

The father of Captain David Porter, of ‘‘Essex” fame, 
died at Farragut’s house about the year 1809, and soon 
afterward Farragut’s wife died. She had tenderly 
nursed Sailing Master Porter in his last illness; and 
when Captain (then commander) David Porter took 
charge of the naval station at New Orleans, he sought 
the Farraguts, and evinced his gratitude by offering to 
adopt one of the motherless children. David, then 
eight years of age, was selected. Porter took him into 
his family as a son and was always his friend and 
guardian. He educated him, and when he was between 
nine and ten years of age he procured for young Farra- 
gut the warrant of a midshipman in the United States 
Navy. Farragut sailed on his first cruise, with Porter, 
in 1811; and at the age of twelve years he was placed 
in command of a captured vessel as prize-master. His 
first battle was when the ‘‘ Essex” and “ Phebe ” had 
their desperate encounter at Valparaiso, in March, 
1813. « 

At the beginning of his naval career Farragut evinced 
those sterling qualities of character which mark the 
hero and successful commuander—courage without 
rashness; boldness without recklessness; prudence 
without the shadow of timidity; enterprise regulated 
by wisdom; humanity without undue indulgence; en- 
forcing rigid discipline without tyranny; familiar with 
official inferiors, but never passing the bounds of true 
dignity; and he possessed a fund of dry humor ever 
conspicuous, but never degenerating into levity or 
irreverence. During his last illness his quaint re- 
marks often made his attendants smile. On one occa- 
sion the physician was making an examination by 
sounding in the region of his heart, when he touched 
some sensitive part. With an expression of pain on his 
brow, the admiral exclaimed, ‘‘Great guns and smal] 
arms! You doctors remind me of C———: you make a 
hole in a fellow and then put a shot in afterward.” 
This was in allusion to the extravagant report of a 
gun-boat captain during the Civil War. 

Farragut’s services previous to the Civil War were 
varied and often arduous, but he was always found 
equal to the requirements of duty. As a little boy 
on the ‘‘ Essex” he was very efficient. At fifteen he 
made his first craise to the Mediterranean, and was 
afloat on those waters or under the instructions of the 
American consul at Tunis until he was eighteen years 
of age. That consul (Mr. Folsom) had been chaplain 
on the vessel where Farragut was midshipman, and had 
discovered such qualities in the boy that he made an 
urgent request to have the lad under his charge during 
the winter of 1817-18. In 1823 he was in the West 
Indies as executive officer of the ‘‘Sea Gull; com- 
manded the ‘‘ Ferret” six months later, and in Septem- 
ber he married Miss Marchant, of Norfolk, Virginia. 
He was commissioned lieutenant in 1825, and was 
ordered to the ‘‘ Brandywine” to convey Lafayette 
back to France. Several times he was on South 
American stations, chiefly off Brazil. In 1840 his 
wife died. The following year he was promuted to 
commander, and in 1842, in command of the ‘“‘ Devo- 
tion,” he sailed for South America. The next year 
he married Miss Loyall, of Norfolk, who became 
the mother of the author of this biography. In 
1850-51 he was employed in compiling a book of ord- 
nance regulations, which has been highly commended, 
and in 1855 he was promoted to captain. 

When the civil war broke out, notwithstanding Far- 
ragut’s social ties bound him to the people of the 
southern States, he did not hesitate a moment in de- 
claring his loyalty to his government, and he was com- 
pelled to fly with his family from Virginia to a northern 
State. Toa cottage on the Hudson river his family 
went, and he labored persistently and gallantly during 
the whole struggle for the life of the Republic. 

Our readers are familiar with the story of his great 
deeds during that great conflict. The incidents of his 
passage of the forts and the conflict with the Confed- 
erate flotilla of rams, gunboats and fire-rafts on the 
Mississippi below New Orleans form one of the most 
thrilling chapters in all naval history. So, also, does 
his conflict with the Confederate forts and navy just 
within the entrance to Mobile Bay, where, lashed tothe 
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mast of his wooden flagship, ‘‘ Hartford,” he defied the 
terrors of the storm of flery hail from forts and gun- 
boats, the huge beaks of formidable ‘‘ rams,” and the 
horrors of torpedoes hidden within the bosom of the 
deep, and gained a magnificent victory. Speaking of 
success, he once said: ‘‘ I always fixed my eyes on my 
object, and then pursued it with impetuosity, giving 
little heed to dangers and obstacles.” He remarked 
concerning the battle near Mobile, that at one moment 
he thought all was lost, and he did not know whether 
to go forward or retreat. He appealed to Heaven for 
guidance and a voice seemed to answer him, ‘‘ Go on!” 
He did go on, to victory. 

In his official life Farragut knew but one motive— 
duty. When by the customs of the Navy Depart- 
ment he was about to be succeeded in a command on 
the Pacific coast, and it was difficult to find a com- 
petent successor, the Department intimated to him 
that if he would indicate a preference to remain he 
might do so. His reply was characteristic of the man : 
‘¢] have no volition in the matter; your duty is to give 
me orders, mine to obey. Other officers have rights 
and privileges. with which I do not feel disposed to 
interfere. I will await my right and turn to a com- 
mand, or remain in command here, as you may be 
pleased to direct.” : 

The volume contains two fine portraits of Farragut, 
one when he was thirty-seven years of age and yet a 
lieutenant, and the other when he was an admiral. 
‘There are other illustrations. The work is a most 
valuable contribution to our national history. It is 
also a book of intense interest as a narrative of bold 
deeds and wonderful adventures. 


THREE Books ON HEALTH.—The Maintenance of Health, 
A medical work for lay readers. By J. Milner Fothergill, 
M.D., M.R.C.P. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) Without being a 
family practice of medicine, containing prescriptions, and 
without being written to prove certain theories pleasing to 
the author’s imagination, this book, of 350 pages, 12mo., 
contains a comprehensive survry of the subject of phys- 
ical health, including chapters on Health in Youth, Matu- 
rity, Advanced Age, Food and Clothes, Stimulants and 
Tobacco, The Election of a Pursuit in Life, Overwork, 
Mental Strain, Hygiene, and What to do in Certain 
Emergencies. A pleasant feature in the work, and one 
which helps to fix its contents in the reader’s memory, is a 
list of propositions at the close of each chapter. We can- 
not resist the temptation to give a few examples. Thus, 
at the end of the chapter on Maturity, we find such propo- 
sitions as the following: *‘ Fresh air and sobriety are im- 
portant matters in relation to health.” ‘‘ Genteel poverty 
leads to much ill health.” ‘‘ Indigestion is frequently the 
result of bad teeth.*’ ‘‘ Tight corsets and heavy skirts 
dragging from the bips are injurious.” To all of which we 
cordially assent. Could we only persuade, force, or by 
any manner of means get people to observe the laws of 
healta as laid down in the chapter on Hygiene, typhoid 
fever, diphtheria, and many kindred diseases would dis- 
appear, ‘‘as vanishes the mist of night before the star of 
day.” If they would pay one-tenth of the attention to the 
questions of fresh air, drainage, and like subjects, that 
they do to the obtaining of wealth and the demands of 
fashion, the result would be visible in happy homes and 
healthy, smiling faces. And we know of no book which 
treats the above matters in more pleasing sentences and 
a less technical or tedious manner. It is agreeable as it 
is rare to meet with a book one can so universally rec- 
ommend.——A Ministry of Health, and other addresses. 
By Benj. Ward Richardson, M.D., F.R.S., LL.D. (D. Ap- 
pleton & Co.) We have here, in compact form, a number 
of addresses from vigorous thinkers on medical subjects, 
as follows: A Ministry of Health; William Harvey: A 
Homily Clerico-Medical: Learning and Health; Vitality, 
Individual and National; The World of Physic; Burial, 
Embalmwing and Cremation; Registration of Disease: 
Ether-drinking and Extra-alcoholic Intoxication. All 
educators and all parents should read the address upon 
Learning and Health. The true relations of the physical 
and the mental parts of our nature are here expounded. 
The whole system of too early teaching, prizes, and cram- 
ming is scathingly and sarcastically exposed. It is con- 
clusively shown by the writer that tue dominant system 
of teaching is incompatible with healthy life. His plea 
that education and health should go hand in hand is sound. 
This lecture alone is well worth the cost of the book. The 
address on Vitality, Individual and National, like that on 
Learning and Health, is far-reaching, comprising within its 
grasp the weal of generations to come. We are taught, what 
we have always held, that ‘‘ marriages of healthy stocks in 
close relationships yield the best of lives, and marriages of 
unhealthy stocks in close relationships yield the worst of 
lives.” In other words, not the consanguinity but the 
constitutions of those considering the marital relations 
sbould be the criterion. Another conclusion which our 
observation verities is that longevity is ‘‘ -onnected with 
facility of constitution to take rest, to accept anxiety with 
serenity, annoyance without passion, or success or pleas- 
ure without excitement or overweening gratification ;” 
rather Shan with family record or even power of physical 
enlurance. The author justly places alcoholic stimulants 
at the head of the list of fatal agencies in relation to vital- 
ity, while the address on etber-drinking and extra alco- 
holic intoxication treats of a feature in the Temperance 
question, new to us, in a most interesting way. The ad- 
dresses on A Ministry of Health and Registration of 
Disease are well worthy the special attention of the State: 


and vational authorities of this country, as well as of Great 
Britain. -The captions of the remaining addresses must 
not lead any to suppose they are meant alone for the doc- 
tors. Many valuable thoughts are to be found in each 
address and each one deserves an extended notice. 
Bible Hygiene, or Health Hints. By a Physician. (Hod- 
der & Stoughton, London.) In this volume tbe Bible is 
discussed as a source of general information ; as a health 
guide; as a book containing hints on hygiene; food; drink: 
sleep; air; exercise; cleanliness; clothivg; mental, moral, 





and spiritual culture; dwellings; sewerage; and disinfec- | 


tion. The work is full of common sense teaching on the 
above named subjects. The idea that the work of preven- 
tion should go hand in hand with that of cure is plainly 
deduced from the Scriptures, and is a prominent feature 
of this book. Our fathers recognized the principle in the 
proverb, ‘‘an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of 
cure;” but how slothful we are in adopting it, and in 
educating the people up to iis importance as a factor 
directly affecting their happiness and well-being. While 
the author’s manner is somewhat diffuse, the matter is 
good and sound, and the volume 1s well worthy of a prom- 
inent place among the many now issuing from our over- 
burdened press on kindred topics. 

Manuals for Teachers. (Philadelphia: Eldredge & Bro., 
5 vols.) The work of thet-acher is more and more being 
recognized as one of the great professions, so-called, and its 
invaluable importance and responsibility are more and more 
attracting the consideration of deep-thinking men. The 
teacher's work is of as high a sphere as that of the lawyer, 
the physician or the clergyman, if not higher; he should be 
as thoroughly and painstakingly prepared for his profes- 
sion as the lawyer, the physician or the clergyman, although 
this has not always, perhaps, been the sentiment of public 
opinion in the past. Anything, therefore, that tends to 
cultivate this sentimenc in the teacher and for the public 
deserves attention and consideration. We would, for this 
reason, most heartily commend to our readers in general, 
and to all teachers and those vho are preparing themselves 
to teach, in particular, ‘* Manuals for- Teachers.” These 
manuals were originally published in England, having 
been prepared at the request of the Literature Committee 
of the National Educational Society; but they have been 
carefully revised and adapted to the wants of American 
teachers. The series comprises the following five volumes : 
‘ The Cultivation of the Senses,” ‘* The Cultivation of the 
Memory,” ‘On the Use of Words.” ** Oo Discipline,” ‘* On 
Class Teaching.’ The two volumes. **On the Use of 
Words” and “The Cultivation of the Memory,” are not 
only fitted for teachers, but are books which all young 
students and even sider people could read with advantage: 
the three other volumes are aiapted mure especially to 
teachers. The books are written in a plain and simple 
style. Each volume contaias from fifty to ninety pages 
and is divided into chapters, which in turn are subdivided 
into headings. 

The Faith of Reason: A Series of Discourses on the 
Leading Topics of Religion. By John W. Chadwick. 
(Roberts Brothers). They are not sermons iut essays; 
they do not aim, except very indirectly, to help plain men 
and women C0 live, they discuss theories; their inspiration 


is borrowed not from Paul or Jesus but from Spinoza and | 


Spencer. The author attempts to construct a system of 
religion without recognizing faith asa spiritual sense of 
the intangible and invisible; and he makes no better work 
than hundreds of both orthodox and heterodox theologians 
and philosophers who have preceded him in this attempt. 
Without faith, *‘the evidence of things unseen,” morals are 
based not on inherent appreciation of the beauty of truth 
and goodness, 7'o AaAoyv of the Greeks, but on the needs 
of society ; God is not a being whom we know personally, 
directly and immediately, as a child knows its mother, but 
a God-idea, a ‘‘theory of the universe;” immortality is 
not a personal consciousness, a fact which we know as the 
young bird knows its power of flight before it has unfolded 
its wings, but a hope that is not and cannot be an assur- 
ance, and-that gives light only as the stars give light that 
sbire through a misty night: and prayer is not a personal 
converse with an unseen God, the most sacred, the most 
blessed and the closest communing which the soul can ever 
know, more blessed and mere close became he is not and 
cannot be seen, but an aspiration and an exhilaration in 
the presence of nature and the unknown mystery behind 
it. Mr. Chadwick is a poct and a student of books; but he 
does not indicate in these discourses on God, immortality, 
prayer and morals any acquaintance with the profounder 
spiritual experiences of the soul. 

The Children’s Treasury of Bible Stories, by Mrs. Her- 
man Gaskoin (Macmillan & Co.) appears in two volumes 
covering the salient facts of the Old and New Testament 
records. The effort to adapt the Bible to young readers 
has been so often made, avd so inadequately, that it is a 
courageous attempt for any one to begin anew. But Mrs. 
Gaskoin has produced two little volumes of marvelous 
“*sweetness and light.” Her attitude to the themes re- 
stated is so reverent and her sympathy with childhood so 
vital that we are nut surprised to learn from her brother, 
the Rev. 6. F. Maclean, D.D., who edits the work, that it 
has been practically tested by the appreciation of its con- 
tents already evinced by a little circle of attentive listen- 
ers. For children we can imagine no more attractive 
putting of the stories never old; and especially will it help 
them to realize ‘‘the blessed Life” of their Lord. Mrs. Gas- 
koin has a simple, loving nature, full of poetry and the 
sense of the beautiful in nature and the souls of men. Her 
illustrations are as apt as Guthrie’s, and her spiritual in- 
sight is so deep and suggestive that we have felt the widen- 
ing of our own horizon, as we read these books for children. 
We cannot imagine why the publishers have issued so valu- 





able a little work from their press in a form so wanting in 


durability. If they had given the books stiff covers, and 
something more than this primer-style of binding, they 
would have prompted many a gift for Christmas to the lit- 
tle brothers and sisters of the Church. The two should 
now be put into one volume, and issued in a style worthy 
of their admirable contents. 





Homiletical and Pastoral Lectures (A. C. Armstrong & 
Son) is the product of the work done during the past five 
| years by “‘ The Church Homiletical Society” in London. 
| The lectures are selected from among those delivered dur- 
ing that period and before the Society in St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral. They are introduced by a Preface from the pen of 
the learned Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol, C. J. Elhcott, 
D. D., and cover a vast range of homiletic cautions and 
exhortations: ‘Ihe Preparation of a Sermon,” “Study 
|in its Bearing on Preaching,” ‘‘Prophecy in its Re- 
| lation to Preaching,” ‘‘What Constitutes a Plain Ser- 
| mon.” They also enter the sphere of the things per- 
sonal to the preacher in his intercourse with his parish, 
and discuss ‘‘ Pastoral Visitation,’’ “‘ Pastoral Dealing with 
Individuals,” ‘‘How to Reach Workingmen,” Parochial 
‘*Temperance Work,’’ ‘‘ The Temptations of the Ministry,” 
and kiudred themes. Tne names of the lecturers are 
among the most distinguished and most honored in the 
Church of England. We miss, however, some names 
whieh would have added force to such a volume, as, for 
instance, Stanley, Liddon, Farrar, and Dr. Vaughan of the 
Temple church, and would have secured a practical com- 
mentary upon the precepts of some of the others, and 
given us the experience of men who are pre-emivently 
preachers. 

Chambers's Cyclopeedia of English Literature, in four 
vols, 3,314 pp. (American Book Exchange.) This was 
one of the first works of the kind in the field, and it re- 
mains one of the best. So popular and descriptive in 
character as to interest the most unscholarly reader, it is 
so comprehensive and so reliable as to command the respect 
of the most accomplished student of our literature. Of a 
| book so widely known on its own merits it is impossible to 
| say anything new; it only remains to commend or con- 
demn successive editions in the measure of their success or 
failure to meet the needs of the reading public. The one be- 
fore us, published by the American Book Exchange, has the 
merit of compactness, portability and inexpeasiveness, 
Of course, to meet these ends the type cannot be of the 
| largest nor the paper of the thickest; but what deficiencies 
| exist in these respects—and they are not material—are 
| more than made up by the amazing cheapness of the 
work, $2.00 in cloth. The American Book Exchange de- 
| serves credit for the part it is taking in popularizing stand- 
| ard literature. 





| Bible Children; Studies for the Young (Carters), is by 
| the author of ‘‘ Bible Echoes,” the Rev. James Wells, M. A. 
| These books have been produced from the monthly service 

for children held in the ministrations of a Scotch clergy- 

man. They have had the advantage of an experimental 
| use and have been found successful. They do not seem to 
| us so delicate in the handling of their themes nor yet so 
| simple as those admirable little books, ‘‘ Treasury of Bible 
| Stories,” by Mrs. Gaskoin, but they are attractive little 
sermons, well illustrated and lighted up by incident and 
| verse. We do not know, however, that it is worth while 
| to be quite as literal as is the author in the extract from 
| the story of Cain and Abel, which we quote as follows: 

“J think of them as living near the Garden, just as boys in 
the Porter’s Lodge live near tre Mansion House. Perhaps 
they fished in rivers that ran from Eden. Their own father 
and mother had seen and talked with God and Satan. Think 
with what feelings these quick-witted boys heard of God's 
love, the tree of life, the accursed serpent —they might almost 
hear his biss—the fall and all its woes.” 

Tales from Ariosto. Retold for children by a Lady. 
(Boston: Roberts Brothers). Ariosto is a mine of pure 
romance. In his pages the imagination roams unchecked, 
| the only condition being that the most improbable thing 
| possible under given circumstances shall be precisely the 
| thing to occur. What delicious hours in dreamland are 
recalled by a-glance at these pages! We are grateful 

for this book, as another classic put into the hands of the 
children. Bring them early into the great treasure-house 
of literature and they will never mistake tinsel for gold. 
These stories are well translated and tastefully bound, and 
onght to find a place in that part of the library which in 
every intelligent house ought to be set apart for the little 
people. 

Footprints. By F. E. Cooke. (Boston: A. Williams & 
Co.) This book is pubished, according to the title page, for 
the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge and Piety. 
Jt isa collection of sketches of the lives of John and Charles 
Wesley, George Fox, Mohammed, John Huss and Jobn 
Falk, which are full of useful and at the same time inter- 
esting lessons for the young, and to put these lessons in an 
attractive form seems to be the aim of the book. It would 
be a useful addition to very many Sunday school libraries. 

Causerie. From the Boston “Evening Transcript.” 
(Boston: Roberts Brothers.) This dainty little volume is 
made up of short articles which were much enjoyed as 
they appeared from time to time in the Boston ‘* Evening 
Transcript.” A glance through its pages brings to light 
some pleasant discussions of the foibles and humors of the 
time, with an occasiona! dash into some theme of a more 
sober nature. Som. good stories are interspersed among 
graver reflections. 

The Young Folks of Renfrew. By Miss M. Ellen Taney- 
hil, A.M. (New York: Phillips and Hunt.) This story, 
written with a distinct purpose, possesses a considerable 
degree of interest, aud will doubtless find a good many 
readers who wil] receive its moral teachings under cover of 
its interesting narrative without being conscious that they 
are taught, . 
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Heligions Aetvs. 


The Temperance Issue in Kansas.—In common with 
nearly all the older States, Kansas is cursed with intem- 
perance. The traffic and use of intoxicating liquors costs 
the State not less than three millions of dollars annually. 
‘“* How shall we rid ourselves of this mighty incubus?” has 
been the question that has agitated the temperance people 
for many years. There is a stringent license law, but, 
unfortunately, cities of the first and second class are ex- 
empt from its provisions, so that they are able to supply 
liberally all demands for liquor. Moral suasion in every 
form has been tried. The Crusade and the Murphy move- 
ment have failed to remedy permanently the evil. An 
effort was made in the Legislature last winter to extend 
the provisions of the State law over the cities. It failed 
of success; but, to satisfy the popular demand for some 
advanced legislation—and, on the part of some, for the 
purpose of defeating any such legislation—a joint resolu- 
tion was passed by a two-thirds vote, submitting to the 
people of the State an amendment to the Constitution, to 
be voted on at the general election in 1880. Stripped of 
all verbiage, this proposed amendment reads thus: ‘‘ The 
manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquors shall be for- 
ever prohibited in this State, except for medical, scientific 
and mechanical purposes.” While the issue in this form 
did not originate with the temperance people, yet, as it 
has been thrust upon them, they accept itin good faith and 
propose to carry it. They belieye most thoroughly that it 
is right in principle and will prove of the highest practical 
utility, and that, once incorporated in the organic law of 
the State, it will never be repealed. It will be beyond the 
reach of purty politicians and legislative tinkering and brib- 
ery. T'.e Kansas State Temperance Union, of which Gov- 
ernor f.t. John is the president,has undertaken to arouse and 
con*o idate the temperance elements, and organize them 
for « successful campaign. The Executive Committee 
have opened an office in Lawrence, of which the Rev. A. 
M. Richardson has charge. They have sent out letters of 
inquiry to all the ministers and editors in the State, asking 
them tu define their position in regard to the amendment: 
Of the ministers who have thus far responded, every one 
has heartily endorsed it, and promised to work and vote 
for it. Of the editors who have replied, at least three- 
fourths have pledged their papers and influence in favor of 
it. Still, it is true that most of the leading politicians and 
leading political papers are opposed to the measure. The 
German population will go against it en masse; also the 
Swedish and Irish. The colored people cannot be de- 
pended upon very largely to help carry temperance legisla- 
tion. They lack the necessary intelligeuce to comprehend 
the value of the interests at stake. Vigorous efforts will 
be made, however, to enlighten and educate them, so that 
they may vote aright. The Temperance Union are send- 
ing lecturers into the field, especially among the rural 
population, and scattering temperance literature as widely 
as possible. But the field is wide, the work great and the 
laborers few. Systematic efforts to raise the funds need 
ful for this work are being made, but they come in slowly. 
The liquor dealers, meanwhile, have resolved to raise 
whatever funds may be needed in order to defeat the 
amendment. Contributions in money or temperance lit- 
erature may be sent to the office of the State Temperance 
Cnion, Lawrence, or to Governor J. P. St. John, Topeka. 


The First Service in the Tyrol.—The first Evangelical] 
service in the Tyrol in a recognized place of worship was 
held at the church of which the Rev. Julius Ergenzinger is 
pastor, on the Ist of last November. The little body of 
Protestants which has, since 1869, claimed the right of 
freedom of worship from the Austrian Government 
through its leading men, has at last obtained not only 
freedom of worship but a church and dwelling-house for 
the pastor. The opening of the church for public worship 
was an event in the history of the Tyrol. In 1834 the last 
Protestants were turned out of tke country, and only 
within the last few years have Evangelicaleesidents in the 
Tyrol formed themselves into small congregations. The 
founders of the little Evangelical body at Innsbruck came 
together on the occasion of the dedication of this house and 
chapel. English visitors to the Tyrol are invited to en- 
courage the congregations of Innsbruck and Meran, and 
their pastors, by attendance at their services. 


The Rev. W. S. Crow, pastor elect at Traverse City, Mich., 
whom a Congregational Council a year since refused to 
ordain, bas been since ordained by a body which can hard- 
iy be calied a council. The church were satisfied with Mr? 
Crow’s ability to teach, and with his piety and fidelity to 
the truth, without desiring any further counsel as to 
whether he should be their pastor; but invited certain 
churches to assist them by their pastors in installing Mr. 
Crow. The ministers (including Rev. J. Morgan Smith, of 
Grand Rapids, the only dissentient to the council of a year 
ago) met, and the installation took place in the ordinary 
form, except the omission of the right hand of fellowship. 
The right of the church to ordain and install its own pas- 
tor according to the Congregational principle can hardly 
be questioned, though the exercise of that right without 
concurrent advice of neighboring churches is very rare. 


The Society for the Suppression of Crime will hold its 
sixth annual meeting in Association Hall, corner of 
Twenty-third street and Fourth Avenue, Monday, Jan. 
19th, 1880, commencing at eight oclock—for gentlemen 
only. The Rev. H. C. Potter, D.D., rector of Grace 
Church, the Rev. Howard Crosby, D.D., LL.D., and El- 
bridge T. Gerry, Esq., will make addresses. The annual 





report promises to be especially interesting, as the past year 
bas been a very active and successtul one in many respects. 
It is especially to be desired that this meeting shall be 
eminently successful in awakening public sentiment in the 
interest of law and order. The Society is $1,500 in arrears 
and needs help. 


Persecution in Bohemia.—On the 16th of December, in a 
small city in Eastern Bohemia, thirty-one persons were 
fined $2.50 each for attending a Bible service not connected 
with the State Church. The leader of the meeting was 
fined $12.50. On the 14th of December the attempt of the 
few believers in Stupitz, near Prague, to hold a Bible ser- 
vice in one of their homes was frustrated by the police. 
On the 1st of November the Austrian Cabinet decided that 
the Stupitzers might hold house Bible services with invited 
guests, but the needed document has not reached these 
persecuted people. All this in Austria, whose Constitution 
grants religious liberty to all citizens. 


The American Tract Society has for years prosecuted 
missionary colportage very successfully among the cattle- 
raisers, Mexicans, freedmen, and other destitute people in 
the great State of Texas. Last year thirty-six colporteurs 
were employed there. The Rev. George Whitefort, him- 
self one of these colporteurs, and also superintendent, will 
give his observations of this work in the Collegiate Re- 
formed Church, corner Forty-eighth Street and Fifth 
Avenue, next Sunday evening. The Rev. John Hall, D.D., 
will preside, the Rev. Dr. Prime and others will speak. 


The Church of Christian Endeavor, Brooklyn, N. Y., the 
pastorate of which was recently resigned by the Rev. Ed- 
ward Eggleston, D. D., has unanimously extended a call to 
the Rev. William McKinley, of Winona, Minn. Mr. McKin- 
ley is a Presiding Elder of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
and has filled the pulpit to which he has now been called 
since the resignation of Dr. Eggleston. The call has been 
accepted, subject to reconsideration of either party at the 
end of nine months, 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—The income of Plymouth Church from its pews for the 
present year will be $40,289. 

—The Presbyterians in this State are likely to succeed in 
securing the funds necessary to endow Hamilton College as 
a Presbyterian institution. 

—The Rev. Edward P. [ngersoll, D.D., pastor of the Middle 
Reformed Church of Brooklyn, bas declined the call of the 
Old South Church (Congregational) of Worcester, Mass., to 
become its pastor. 

—The Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society and the Ladies’ 
Board of Missions of the Presbyterian Church, organized to 
co-operate with the Presbyterian Board of Foreigo Missions 
in 1870, raised last year $136,000—nearly one-third of the entire 
income of the Foreign Board. 

—The American Seamen's Friend Society will reopen its 
Sailors’ Home at 190 Cherry street, in this city. The building 
has been remodeled and enlarged, and will be free to the in- 
spection of the friends and patrons of the society Wednes- 
day, January 2\st. There will be services in the Chapel at 
two o’clock P.M., with statement and addresses, after which 
a collation will be served in the dining room. 

—Dr. W. 8. Smart, of Albany, has just finished a good cam- 
paign in his church, by his own personal effort raising among 
his people, without outside aid or great public appeals, the 
sum of $25,000 to pay off the mortgage on the First Congrega- 
tional Church of that city, whic, with a thousand dollars 
raised by the Ladies’ Fair, provides for the entire indebted- 
ness. This isan encouraging exhibition, as showing what a 
people can do to help themselves under the leadership of an 
energetic and resolute pastor. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The First Congregational Church of Pittsfield, Mass., re- 
cently opewed new church parlors. 

—The new Unitarian church at Augusta, Me., was dedicated 
recently and the Rev. Philip 8. Thacher insta/led as pastor. 

—An Episcopal mission has been established at Newport, 
Vt., under the charge ot Kev. N. F. Putnam, of St. Johns- 
bury. 

—The Rev. Roland B. Howard, associate editor of the Chi- 
cago * Advance,” has received and will probably accept a 
cali to the Congregational Church at Rockport, Mass. 

—The funeral of Bishop Haven took place January 6, at 
Malden, Mass., and was attended by nearly every Mcthodist 
minister in New England. Bishop Foster conducted the 
services. , 

—The Rev. Dr. Jacob Ide, who recently died at West Med- 
way, Mass., had been in the ministry nearly seventy vears. 
While settied as pastor at Portsmouth, N. H., Daniel Webster 
was one of his hearers. He filled the Conzregational pulpit 
at West Medway for fifty-one years. He is said to have been 
a man of very harmonious character, uniting strength and 
beauty inan unusual degree. 

—The American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Mis- 
sions have petitioned the Legislature of Massachusetts for 
autbority to hold more property than is at present permitted. 
The present limit is real estate of a yearly value of $30,000 
and personal property of a yearly value of $50,000, and the 
petition asks that the former limit be moved up to $50,000 
and the other to $100,000. The reason for this action ig the 
Otis legacy of nearly a million dollars received a few months 
ago, in connection with the increased extent of the work ot 
the Board. 

THE WEST. 

—A Baptist Church has been organized at Ralston, Lyons 
Co., Minn. 

—Major Whittle begins a series of meetings at Rochester, 
Minn., Jan. 4th. 

—A new Congregational church waa dedicated at West Le- 
roy, Mich.. on Cbristmas Day. 

—The Methoaist churcb at Waseca, Minu., was burned Dec. 
25th. Loss, $3,000. It will be rebuilt at once. 

—Carileton College, at Northfield, Minn., whose main build- 
ing was recently burned, issues an urgent appeal for pecun- 
iary aid, also for donations of books for the almost obliter- 





$$ 


ated library. This institution well deserves prompt and 
generous belp in this time of its need. College work will go 
on as usual. Address Pres. J. W. Strong, D, D., Northficld, 
Minn. 

—Tbe Congregational Church, of Stanton, Michigan, is 
making another effort to reopen the case of the Rev. Wells 
H. Utley, who was cut off last year from ministerial etanding 
in the Eastern Conference of Congrega'ional Churches. Five 
churches, one from each of five several conferences in the 
State, have been invited to unitein choosing a *‘Coummission” 
who shall hear written testimony “and return a verdict.” 
One of the five churches invited, the Second Congregational 
of Detroit unanimously declined to participate. 

—Messrs. Pentecost and Stebbins commenced evangelistic 
services in Detroit January 4th, with unusual indications of 
success. Tbe First Congregational Church was fill. d to over- 
flowing from the outset. The P.M. Bible readings, which 
began Monday, the 5th, in the Y. M.C. A. hall, were removed 
the next day to First Church for lack of room. There were 
inquirers in several of the churches and some conversions 
before the union meetings began. Dr. Pentecost has nearly 
recovered his usual vigor since his late indisposition. 


THE SOUTH. 


—The Bible used by Washington is offered for sale by the offi- 
cers of Christ Church, Alexandria, Va. They are anxious to 
pay a church debt. 

—Fisk University has ali the students it can accommodate. 
It bas in Jubilee Hall 130 boarders, three or four young men 
occupying one room. A better class of students, as a whole, 
are now in attendance than ever before. They are younger 
and are further {advanced when they enter than they were 
five and eight years ago. During the current year seven of 
the students have become Christians. 


FOREIGN. 


—A Welsh paper, the ** Dyscysogaeth,” says, “ It is well 
known that three demons have dwelt in Independia for some 
time ; namely, the inquiry demon, who induces members of 
choirs to quarrel; the pew demon, who causes members of 
the congregations to fall out with each other; and the partic- 
ular demon who iufuses an evil spirit into meetings held for 
the purpose of electing deacons.”’ 

—One of the wealthiest noblemen of Belgium, the Comte 
de Grim bergen, died lately at Brussel«. It is said that before 
dying he “ bad to invoke the intervention of the public au- 
thorities to b2 disembarrassed of relations who wanted to 
compel him to die with the rites of the Roman Catholic relig- 
ion.”’” Among his legacies is one forthe construction of a 
seaside residence for the children of the public schools, 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


—Bowman, tbe Rev. George S., bas been dismissed by Coun_ 
cil from tbe pastorate of the Congregational church at South 
Windsor, Conn. 

—Bradshaw, the Rev. J. W., of Batavia, Ill., began labor at 
Rochester, Minn., Dec. 14tb. 

—Brown, the Rey. C. O., has accepted a call to the Congre- 
gational Church at Galesburg, Mich. 

—Brush, the Rev. Jesse, of the Congregational Church at 
North S:amford, Ct., has resigned his pastorate to juin the 
Episcopal Church. 

—Bryant, the Rev. Albert, of the West Somerville, Mass., 
Congregational Courch, has resigned. 

—Burr, the Rev. A. H., has resigned the Congregational 
pastorate at Franklin, N. H. 

—Chapin, the Rev. N. C., of Rochester, Minn., accepts a call 
to 8t. Cloud, Minn. 

—(Cook, the Rev. 8. P., has been installed over the Prattsville 
(Chelsea), Mass., Congregational! Church. 

—Day, the Rev Rodaey C., was dismissed by Council from 
the pastorate of tne Congregutional Church in Lisbon, N. Y., 
and goes to labor at South Hermon and De Kalb, N. Y. 

—De Forest, the Rev. H. P., of Westboro, Mass., has received 
acall from the Congregstional Church at Taunton, in that 
State. 

— Dowden, the Rev. W. H., Congregational pastor at East 
Jaffray, N. H., bas resigned. 

—Eaton, the Rev. Jas. F., a graduate of Williams College 
and Oberlin Theological Seminary, was ordained by the Con- 
gregational Council at Madrid, N. Y., Dec. 30th. 

—Ferrett, the Rev. W.R., late of Saratoga, N. Y., bas re. 
ceived a call from the Congregational Church at Daiton, 
Mass. 

—Foas, the Rev. Geo. A., of Pawlet, Vt., has accepted a call 
to labor witn the Congregational Church in Lewis, N. Y. 

—Gunn, the Rey. Daniel, bas been ordained as pastor of the 
Congregational Church at Machias, Me. 

—Hull, the Rev. J. 8., accepts a call to Cokato, Minn. 

—Jennings, the Rev. Wm. J., has been instalied pastor of 
the Congregational Church at Redding, Ct. 

—Kendall, the Rev. F. G., bas resigned the pastorate of the 
Westminster Presbyterian Church at Grand Rapids, Mich. 

--Leland, the Rev. Wiliis D., has been called by the Congre- 
gational Church at Amherst, N. H. 

— Love, the Rev. A. L., bas been installed pastor of the Pil- 
grim Church at Southboro, Mass. 

—Maclaren, the Rev. 8. F., of Ref Wing, Minn., accepts a 
call to the Central Presbyterian Church in St. Paul. 

—Mayo, the Rev. A. D., pastor of the Church of tne Unity 
(Unitariav), at Springfield, Mass , has resigned, greatly to the 
regret of his pecple. 

— Michael, the Rev. George, of the Presbyterian Church at 
Preble, N. Y., bas accepted an invitation to labor with the 
Congr: gational Church in Moriah, N. Y. 

—Morrow, the Rev. W., of Brooklyn, L. 1., accepts a call 
from the Kensington, Conn., Congregational Church. 

—Rogers, the Rev. 8. J., of Fort Plain, N. Y., began labor as 
pastor at Marshall, Minn., Dec. 21st. 

—Stone, the Rev. H. J., was orduined, Dec. 25th, pastor of 
the Congregational Church at Sanford, Me. 

—Trumbull, the Rev. D., of Valparaiso, Chili, has returned 
to the United States temporarily on account of health. His 
address is 109 Elm street, New Haven, Conn. 

—Turner, the Rev. John, bas left the Methodist Church and 
accepted a call to the Congregational Church at South Bos- 
ton, Mich. 

— Westwood, the Rev. Heury C , has accepted a unanimous 
call from the Central Congregational Church of Rock Island, 
Ill, and bas removed to that city. 

—Wishard, the Rey. J. E., D. D., bas retired from the pas- 
torate of the First Congregational Church at Cleveland, Onio, 
and gone to evangelistic work, ‘ 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


The of all delivered 
P the Btorin Rooms oh pty will be 
uwknowledged in ita earliest tasur. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly = 
visting us of any omission in this respect. 
companuing memoranda of prices are , Mes 
inall cases. 

J. WILeY & SONS. 
Pege—Chtns Painting in America with ~—_ 
HARPER meee. 

Motley, J. L.—Peter the Gre 25 
Oliphant, Mrs.—Greatest ideiress in England.. 16 
O. Ditson & Co. 

Gleason, W.—Wandering Back 








Scudds, W. F.—Chant du © Yeeur. : 
Thompson, H. L.—Around the World with 
GrANE ccccccce--coccccccce sesccces cocccccces oo 
D. APPLETON & Co. 
Doremus, 8, D.—Great 9 in Sculpture .. 
Ferris,G. F.—Great singe 
George, Hy.—Pr gress and Poverty.........++- 
Hawthorne, J.—Sebastiin Strome. ........-++++ 
Townsend, L. T.—The Art of Speech........... 
D. LoTHROP & CO. 
Brown, E. G.—Thoughts that Bre :the.......... 
DAWSON BROS., MONTREAL. 
Baldwin, M. 8.—Life in a LOOK..........+e+00. ++ 
G. MUNRO. 
Farjeon, B. L.— Bells of Penraven.........+...++ 10 
Macdonald, G.—David Elginbrod............++++ 20 
Ouida—Uminta 
Thackeray, W. M.—Philip. Vol. L.......... +++ 


MAG4ZINES.—Am. Journal of Science, Universal- 
ist, Cumberland Presbyterian Quarterly, Primary 
Quarterly, International Lesson Monthly, inter- 
national Lesson Gasca — Educational 
Monthly, Educational Week! 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Mr. Browning is fond of fact as a foun- 
dation for fancy. 

—Edward Jenkins announces readings 
from ‘‘ Ginx’s Baby ” in London. 

—Mr. Habberton’s ‘‘ Helen’s Babies” has 
appeared in a French translation. 

—Mr. Edgar Fawcett is to read the Phi 


Beta Kappa poem at Harvard next sum- 
mer. 


—Mr. ,Ruskin, it is said, is going to lec- 
ture on the rather formidable subject of 
snakes. 

—Dr. Cunningham Geikie’s ‘Life of 
Christ’ has reached a thirteenth edition in 
England. 

—Auerbach is just beginning a new novel, 
entitled ‘‘ Brigitta,” in the Berlin ‘‘ National 
Zeitung.” 

—Our literary notes must be good, judging 
by the way some of our exchanges appro- 
priate them bodily. 

—Mr. J. W. Bouton is to republish in this 
country Mr. Edward Walford’s rew English 
magazine, *‘The Antiquary.” 

—The sale of Dr. Laing’s library has been 
concluded. It brought a total of £13,238. 
A good bit of money for ‘‘ old books.” 

—A. 8. Barnes & Co., have in press a new 
history of the world in one volume, which, 
if it be good, we shall be very glad to see. 

—Mr. E. C. Stedman has committed 
another hostage to fortune by taking a son 
into partnership, not as a poet but asa 
banker. 

—Littell’s ‘‘ Living Age’’ plods on undis- 
mayed by the host of competitors that have 
sprung up in its path. It is now in its 144th 
volume. 

—The Astor Library is to be enlarged; 
John Jacob Astor having given a piece of 
land adjoining the present structure for that 
purpose. 

—The “ Portfolio of Character Sketches” 
from Dickens, by F. Barnard, published by 
Cassell, Petter & Galpin, has already passed 
to a second edition. 

—‘*The Amateur Poacher ’’ ought to be 
immediately reprinted in this country. It 
belongs to ‘‘The Gamekeeper at Home’”’ 
series, and is one of the choicest of out- 
door studies. 

—A new literary clubis on foot in Boston, 
to be constructed and officered out of the 
best material, and to take as high a rank in 
that city as “‘The Century” does in this. 
We shall see. 

—Among the literary people whose names 
may properly be added to the necrology of 
the past year are William Howitt, G. W. 
M. Reynolds, Annie Keaary, Solovief, and 
Miss Eliza Meteyard. 

—The executors of the late Prof. Solovief 
will publish a posthumous and twenty- 
eighth volume of his “ History of Russia,” 
the manuscript of which he left complete in 
his own handwriting. 

—Houghton, Osgood & Co. suffer more 
heavily in the late Boston fire than we 
hoped they were going to. But it is an elas- 
tic house, and we do not doubt that it will 
come out of the ordeal all right. 

—Dr. E. A. Abbott’s new volume of ser- 
mons, published by Macmillan & Co., is 
making a great stir in England, and will 
have the same effect in this country. The 
sermons are very ‘‘ broad.”’ 

—Rev. D. Beach, the new pastor of the 
Congregational Church at Reading, Mass., 
takes the prize of $250, against twenty-six 


competitors, for a Sunday-School question 
book on the International Lessons for 1880, 

—General John L. Swift, the Boston Re- 
publican stump speaker, has in press with 
Lee & Shepard a book “about Grant,” in 
which he wil attempt to prove that the ex- 
President is the man for the next Presi- 
dency. 

—The “American Builder” and “ The Il- 
lustrated Wood-Worker” have been united 
and now appear as “ The Builder and Wood- 
Worker.’’ They were admirable papers 
before, and, having combined their respect- 
ive elements of excellence, will probably be 
better than ever. 

—Oliver Johnson’s new book, ‘‘ William 
Lloyd Garrison and his Times,” published 
by Charles Drew of this city, is just ready. 
No better person could have been found than 
Mr. Johnson, who was himself the life-long 
associate of Mr. Garrison, to write of the 
man and the theme. 

—The new New York paper, ‘‘ The Hour,” 
is a sixteen-page quarto, ‘‘ devoted to social 
interests,’ and to be published weekly. Its 
first number presents a creditable appear- 
ance, but its price for single numbers, fifteen 
cents, is too high to promote large sales. 
‘“*The Hour” may live fora day; we shall 
be interested to see if it lives longer. 

—The February ‘“‘Atlantic Monthly ”’ will 
appear as if no fire had occurred, and will 
give, in addition to its full quota of reading, 
a Supplement containing a complete account 
of the Holmes Breakfast, including all the 
speeches, poems, and letters of that memor- 
able occasion. Miss Phelps cuntributes to 
the same number, ‘A Plea for Immortality.” 

—The ‘‘ Wide Awake ”’ used to be as good 
as a magazine for children could be, and now 
itisbetter. Itis becoming aserious question 
where the excellence of our two leading 
monthlies for young readers is going to end 
“Wide Awake” is fresh, wholesome, and 
admirably edited. The only fault we have 
to find with it is that the editor does not 
write often enough for it berself. 

—Mr. F. J. Furnival sends to the “ Liter- 
ary World” an interesting account of the 
Epinal MS., which he denominates ‘‘ unques- 
tionably the oldest extant monument of the 
English language,” and describes as of the 
highest palzeographical interest. It is easily 
as old as the middle of the seventh century, 
and is written in a beautiful old Celtic Eng- 
lish hand. It is to be photo-lithographed. 

—The new editor of our New York con- 
temporary, the “Christian Intelligencer,” 
the Rev. F. N. Zabriskie, D.D., will be likely 
to infuse into that heretofore conservative 
sheet a good deal of new life, and we shall 
be surprised if some of its readers do not 
get waked up over its vigorous columns be- 
fore a great many issues have proceeded 
under the new management. But it is a 
pity to spoil a good pastor even to make a 
good editor. 

—Some of our New York publishers, the 
Duttons, for example, would do well to have 
an eye on the lectures on Ecclesiastical 
History which Prof. A. V. G. Allen, ef the 
Episcopal Theological School at Cambridge, 
has been invited to give at Trinity Chapel, 
Boston, this month and the next. Prof. 
Allen is not much of a ‘*‘ churchman,” in 
the Episcopal sense, but he is a scholar and 
a brilliant lecturer, and what he has to say 
in such a course of lectures as this will be 
worth reading as well as hearing. They 
ought to be published. ad 

—The following letter from an American 
firm, which appears in one of our English 
exchanges, is a very forcible illustration 
of the need of an international copyright 
_ 81r,—In answer to your favor of the 
14th inst., we beg to thank you for your offer 
of early sheets, but are sorry to say that while 
our law isin such a state as it is there is no 
protection to any one if they so purchase. We 
might get out a bandsome edition of your 
book at considerable expense, and the next 
day we should find it in some seashore library 
for ten cents.”’ 

—The Philadelphia house of Mr. George 
W. Childs, which recently witnessed a very 
brilliant reception to Generali Grant, is one 
of the notable houses of America in a liter- 
ary way. Here may be seen a large and 
rare library, rich with choice volumes, 
many of them bearing the presentation in- 
scriptions or other autographs of their au- 
thors, as well as original manuscripts of 
great value by Cotton Mather, Hawthorne, 
Bryant, Byron, Burns, Pope, Schiller, Cole- 
ridge, and Charles Lamb; while the spacious 
rooms are fragrant with the associations of 
Dickens, Lord Houghton, Longfellow, Dean 
Stanley, Kingsley, Froude, Tyndall, Hux- 
1ey, Bancroft, Holmes and Emerson, all of 
whom have been gathered at one time or 





another at Mr. Childs’s board. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 








Charles Scribner’s Sons 


Publish January 16th: 


i, 
THE EMOTIONS. 


By James McCosu, D.D., LL.D., President 
of Princeton College. 1vol., crown 8vo. 


$2.00. 


In this little volume of two hundred and 
fifty clearly printed pages Dr. McCosh treats 
first of the elements of emotion, and, seccnd- 
ly, of the classification and description of the 
emotions. He has been ied to the copsidera- 
tion of bis theme, as he says in bis preface, by 
the vagueness and ambiguity in common 
thougpt and literature in coonection with tbe 
subject, and by “the tendency ou the part of 
the prevaili: g physiologicai psychology of the 
day to resolve ail feeling and our very emo- 
tions into nervous ac\ion, and thus gain an 
important province of our nature to material- 
ism.’’ The work is characterized by tbat ** pe- 
curiarly animated and commanding style 
which seems to be a part of the author.” 


LI. 
COMMUNISM & SOCIALISM 
in their History and Theory. 

A Sxketcu. By THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, 
D.D., LL.D., lately President of Yale 

College. 1vol.,12mo. $1.50. 


This book, playned as it is, would havea 
very unusual timeliness and importance if it 
came from a new autuor, instead of one of the 
first authorities in America upon political and 
ecovomic topics. It is the only comprehen- 
sive review of its subject, within smail com- 
pass, yet exactly meeung the necds of the 
reader, that is accessible in English, and it may 
be sately prophesied that beyund tbe large 
audience which will take up tne volume for 
purposes of study, there will be a stiil wider 
one who will read it from pure interest in tne 
hisiory of communities and social experi- 
ments, from toe Essenes and Therapeuise 
down to the Internativnal. 


*,* These books are for sale by all booksellers, 
or will be sent, prepaid, upon receipt of price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
Nos, 743 & 745 Broadway, New York, 





“We commend it not to boys and girls, but 
to their fathers and mothers.’’—|New York 
Nation. 


REV. JOSEPH COOK 


said in a late Monday lecture, referring to 
“In THE TOILs,” Mrs. A. G. Paddock’s Mor- 
mon story, “I was so much interested in read- 
ing this volume on the railway the other day 
in Obio, that, as I was studying the book, I 
unconsciously rode past the station to which 
I was assigned, and was obliged to take a ten 
miles’ carriage ride through the gorgeous and 
golden October toget back to my destination.” 


“IN THE TOILS,” 


the book referred to, is published by us, and 
will be sent, postpaid, on receipt of price ($1 00) 
toany address. Eastern trade supplied by Lee 
& Snepard, Boston, and Charles T. Dillingham, 
New York. 


SHEPARD, TOBIAS & CO., 
Publishers of “ The Alliance,” 
CHICAGO, Ill, 








The Newest Music Books. 


AMERICAN ANTHEM BOOK, 


with J easy and good Anthems, (B!2 per doz.) B 

J.H. TENNEY and A J. ABBEY. Edited by A. 7 
Somxpen The anthems are exceptionally good, 
and sufficiently numerous to provide two for 
every punday in the year. 


Dow’s Sacred Quartets 
FOR MALE VOICES, By Howard M. Dow. 


This isa fine c \llection, which furnishes excel- 
lent muterial for bringing out gee talent: f the 
Male Quartets that can now be formed in almost 
every choir. 


The Deluge. 
NEW CANTATA. By St. Saens. 


Price in Boards, $1.00. Paper 80 cts. 

This is just the time to adopt a Cantata 
Chorus practice, and the Deluge has the 5 aoe Mao 
of good and striking music and impressive words. 
Not difficult. 














Parlor Organ Instruction Book 


By A. N. Johnson, Price $1.50. 
A complete easy instructor fr Reed Organ 
adapted exactly to the wants-of those who wish to 
learn both easy light music and easy sacred music, 


OLIVER DITSON & & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 
843 Broadway, N. Y. 





WRITE for a copy of their Illuminated 
Holiday Paper, ““CHRISTMAS-TIDE, oT 
to PHILLIPS & HUNT, 80 B’dway.N. ¥ 


7 for, nora’? Transiation. L, e 
A™ F READING.” Complete “and 
baetiteat ae Eocene Sata ee 
FHLFINGER, Philadelphia, Publish ay ‘e Hae 








Sunday-School Lessons of 1880. 


TEACHERS, PURCHASE 
REV. LYMAN ABBOTT’S 


Popular Illustrated 


Commentary on Matthew 


FOR CHRISTIAN WORKERS. 
Price, $2.00, postpaid. 


“We commend it to F+milies and Teachers as 
more valuable than the usual Sur day echouw!l quar- 
terlies and newspaper c: mments, to _much trusted 
as a source of Bibie 1: struction.’—Rev. C. H 
DANIELS, Pastor Vine St. Church, Cincinnatt. 





A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
111 & 113 Wiliiam st., N. ¥. 


CHRISTIAN UNION 
TRACTS. 


“ What Lack I Yet?’ 
‘By PHILLIPS BROOKS. 








The Bible Answer to the Great 
Question. 
By the REV. JOHN HALL, 


Answers to “ Difficulties of a De- 
ist.” 


D.D. 


By 8. AUSTIN ALLIBONE, LL.D. 


Gospel Repentance. 
By the REV. J. M. STURTEVANT, D.D. 


Growing Old. 
By HENRY WARD BEECHER. 





Price, $1 per Hundred. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 


27 Park Place, N.Y. 








You cannot make a mistake if 
you order “THE SOVEREIGN,” 
by H. R. Palmer, for your Sing- 
ing Class. ‘“* The Sovereign” is 
the leading Music Book for 
Singing Classes, Musical Soci- 
eties, etc., and is being adopted 
by wide-awake Teachers all 
over the land. Sent by mail on 
receipt of 75cts., by express for 
$7.50 per dozen. 

BICLOW & MAIN, 


76 Face Ninth Street, | 73 Randolph St t 
NEW YoRK. CHICAGO.” 


EDUCATIONAL. 


A MBRiCAB 

















& FOREIGN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY, 

23 Union Square, New York, 
Supplies Colleges, 8choois and Families with tho- 
roughly competent Professers, Principals and 
Teachers for every department of Instruction. 
Famites going abroad or to the country for the 
summer can aiso be promptly suited with superior 
Tutors or Governesses. Cal] on or address Miss M. 
J. YOUNG, American and Foreign Teachers’ 
Agency, 23 Union Square, New York. 


EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 

For every department of instruction, low or 
high, promotiy proviied for Families, Schools 
Colieges. Candidates’ New Bulletin mailed for 
stamp. All skilled Teachers should have **Appli 
eation Form.” 

J. W. 8CHERMERHORN, A.M.., Secretary 
30 Kast lath Mt., near University Pl., N. ¥ 


YORNWALL COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Location unsurpassed in beauty aod healthful- 
ness. Careful persunal attention. Puptis fitred ger 

avy class in College. Rev. ALFRaD ©. KO 











ATIONAL SCHOOL 0 OF E ELOCUTION 

and Oratory, 1416 aod 14 8 (heetnut ct.. Phila. 
delpoia. Charterec. Grants dipl mas and cegrees. 
19 teachers ano lecturers. pecial:sts in all the de- 
partments. Conversstional cu turea feature. Term 
opens Dec. Ist. Afvecaque ciuss now forming. pene 
for Catalogue. . SHOEMAKER, A.M., 


BERLIN COLLEGE, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

Theological, Colieeiave, and Preparatory Depart- 
ments. Blective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saioon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Thorough ana cheap. Tuition. incidentals, and 
library fees only $30 a year. Over 1,000 students, 
Fall Term, Bept.3. Winter Term, Dec. 3. Spring 
Term March ll. For circulars atone 

J. B. T. MARSH, Sec. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Under the College management. First-class teach- 
ers. Expenses iow. Class instruction or private 
lessons as preferred. As a home for students 
Oberlin is unsurpassed for heaithfulness and re- 
ligious and intellectual advantages. Address 


Prof. F B. RICE. 








Area RATUS and 
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Che Home. 


THE ART OF MAKING BREAD. 
By Mrs. Henry WARD BEECHER. 


N making bread the best quality of flour should al- 

ways be used, and never until at least a month after 
grinding. Many suppose that the meal or unbolted 
flour is the most healthful. But if the flour is pure and 
sweet, and the bread properly prepared, we think it 
safe to use either kind, as individual taste may prefer. 
Coarse meal or unbolted flour will be equally injurious 
if badly prepared. 

In the baking of bread our ranges and stoves will do 
excellently, if properly managed. If the oven is too 
hot the bread will bake outside before the heat has 
penetrated to the very center, and consequently the 
middle will be heavy. When ready to put the bread in 
the oven the proper degree of heat may be ascertained 
by holding the bare arm inside the oven. If you can- 
not count thirty while the arm jis there the oven is too 
hot to start with. The heat at that time should not 
be higher than 230°. Letit stand at that figure till the 
bread has been in not more than ten minutes, or until 
it is of the same heat all through. This will give the 
loaf ample chance to rise evenly, before it can-be crust- 
bound; then increase the heat to 270° or 2758 until half 
done, when, if it seems baking to slow, the heat may 
be raised to 280°. One hour is long enough to bake a 
loaf of white wheat bread, unless quite large, and ina 
range or stove oven it is not desirable to attempt to 
bake a large loaf. Be careful that no door or window 
brings a draft over the stove while baking, and that 
the sun does not shine fall on the stove, as it will 
deaden the fire very materially. Open the oven door 
as seldom as possible, and if necessary to turn the loaf 
round in the oven endeavor to do it without bringing 
it into the air. 

We give some reliable receipts for making yeast and 
bread that we are ready to vouch for through our own 
experience, and know, if carefully followed and the 
abeve suggestions be kept in mind, good bread will be 
the result. 

Yeast.—The best housekeepers have been known to 
tind their yeast jug entirely empty, or their last yeast 
cake vanished, when so situate] that they could not 
replenishL from the stores or through the kindness of 
neighbors. Such misfortunes should be very few and 
very far between. But a basis on which to prepare 
fresh yeast, and remedy the evil, can be obtained by 
the following rule—if one has hops in the house: 

Take a tablespoonful and a half of New Orleans 
molasses and add to it the same quantity of warm 
water. Stir in enough flour to make a thin batter; set 
it in a warm place—not hot—and ‘it will soon begin to 
throw up bubbles on the top, and in a short time fer- 
ment. Meanwhile have all ready to make the yeast as 
soon as the batter begins to work. Put a teacup of 
hops into a clean porcelain kettle, and add two quarts 
of boiling water. Set over the fire and boil steadily 
twenty minutes. Strain it, after boiling, into a clean 
dish. Stirin a pint of flour and a tablespoonful of 
salt. Be sure and stir it free from lumps. Set again 
over the fire, stirring constantly, until it boils up and 
thickens. If too thick after it boils up, pour in 
boiling water till it is about the consistency of good 
starch. Then pour back into the bowl, cover over till 
milk warm, then stir in the ‘‘risings” made of molasses, 
flour and water. Set where it will be kept warm until 
it has risen and is quite light. Then put into a jug, 
cork, and set in a cool place for use. 

Or, if Dry Yeast is preferred, stir corn meal into the 
yeast till stiff enough to cut into small, thin cakes. 
Lay them on a paper, or the molding-board, and dry 
in the shade. When thoroughly dried put up in paper 
bags, and hang in a cool, dry closet. Having again 
secured good yeast, a housekeeper who cannot have 
ready access to stores for yeast will not be apt to be 
left without yeast in the house a second time, but as 
soon as she finds the supply growing small will at once 
renew it in any of the following ways: 

Potato Yeast.—Boil half a dozen potatoes and a 
cupfal of loose hops, or a piece two inches long from 
a package of pressed hops, in three quarts of water. 
Tie the hops in a muslin bag. Let this boil twenty 
minutes. Then remove the bag of hops; mash the 
potatoes in the water, very smooth and free from 
lumps, add a tablespoonful of salt, three scant 
tablespoonfuls of molasses, and flour enough to make it 
athin, smooth batter. When milk warm stir in a 
yeast cake that has been dissolved in warm water, or 
half a teacup of some kind of lively liquid yeast. Place 
near the fire where it will keep warm and it will soon 
ferment, when it should be put into a stone or glass jar 
with a cover and set in a cool place. If this is done as 
directed this yeast will keep several weeks. 

Compressed Yeast, wrapped in tinfoil, has within a few 
years been brought into our city stores and is excel- 
lent, but jt must be bought fresh twice or three times 





a week, and can only be used by those who reside 
near large towns or cities. The Vienna bread is made 
from this yeast. 

Hard Yeast.—Stir into a pint of lively yeast enough 
flour to make a thick batter and add a tablespoonful of 
salt. Let it rise. When light stir in Indian meal till 
stiff enough to roll. Letit rise once more, then roll 
out thin, cut into cakes with a cake cutter and dry in 
the shade in clear, windy_weather. When perfectly 
dry put in a bag and hang ina cool, dry place. They 
will keep good six months. One of these cakes dis- 
solved ina little milk or water is enough for four 
quarts of flour. 

To Make Bread.—Sift with one quart of flour one 
teaspoonful of salt, mix to the flour one teacup of fluid 
yeast or one cake of yeast that has been perfectly dis- 
solved in water. Stir the yeast well into the flour, 
then add one pint of warm milk or water—just one 
pint. Mix all together with a chopping knife until it 
becomes quite tender, then sprinkle flour over the 
bread-board, turn this dough out on the board, sprinkling 
the dough with a very little flour, and knead twenty- 
five minutes, not roughly. When the finger can be 
pressed into the dough without any adhering, leaving 
aclean hole, itis kneaded enough. Put it back into 
the bread bowl, cover closely and set in a warm place 
to rise. It should be placed where no draft from door 
or window or cold air from the floor can strike across it, 
as that will stop the rising and make the dough heavy. 

When light turn the dough from the pan to the 
floured molding-board and knead gently ten minutes. 
Make into loaves; put into a well-buttered bake-pan ; 
let them rise again, not too long—twenty minutes 
should make them light—and bake one hour. 

If hard yeast is used it should be dissolved an hour 
or two before needed, and when dissolved stir in a 
handful of flour, enough to make a batter, and when 
light it will be the same as liquid yeast. This is a bet- 
ter way to use hard yeast than simply dissolving it. 

Sponge Bread, which some prefer, is made as follows : 

Boil four mealy potatoes. When done, peel and roll 
perfectly free from lumps. Put to them a teaspoon of 
salt and a table-spoonful of sugar, and enough of the 
boiling water in which the potatoes were boiled to 
make a thin batter. When about milk-warm stir in 
half a teacup of liquid yeast, or one cake of hard yeast 
prepared as aboye directed, or a cake of compressed 
yeast, whichever is the most convenient. Beat all to- 
gether into a smooth batter; set in a warm place, free 
from drafts; cover closely. Be very careful that it is 
not left long enough to sour in the least, but when 
light stir in sufficient flour to make a soft dough, and 
knead it till it grows elastic under the hand. Set it to 
rise as before; when light knead it twenty minutes. 
Set it to rise again, and when light divide into four 
loaves without much kneading; put into buttered 
bread-pans, and when once more light bake half an 
hour. The loaves being small and well risen will not 
require so long baking, and should be very light and 
deiicate. But we do not think bread sponged and set 
to rise so often has ever the sweet, pure taste of the 
flour, or can be as nutritious as the unsponged and 
twice-raised bread. This, however, is purely a matter 
of taste. » 

Sponged Bread can be made with but two kneadings 
—after the sponge is light—as follows: 

To two quarts of flour put a half cup of sugar, and a 
tablespoon, even full, of salt. Sift all together care- 
fully, then add a cupful of yeast, or hard yeast prepared 
as directed, and enough warm milk (if not plenty 
water will answer) to make a smooth batter. Cover 
closely with bread cloth and blanket, set in a warm 
place, avoiding cold air. When light, stir to the batter 
sufficient flour to make a soft dough, knead with both 
hands until the dough will not.adhere to the fingers, 
set it to rise, and when light make into loaves, put into 
buttered pans, and when risen—bake. 

It is a mistake to make bread dough too stiff. No 
rising will make the bread delicate and tender. Use as 
little flour as possible without making the kneading too 
difficult, and the bread will be tender and delicious, 
and keep without growing hard. 

Another mistake is in kneading too long and too 
roughly. Twenty minutes is the best time for the first 
kneading, and ten for the second. If thrice kneaded, 
when making into loaves no work is necessary but 
just to get it into shape. 

Care must also be taken in molding or kneading 
the bread that the dough is brought in from all sides—- 
the outside turned inward, the middle outward, with 
each successive movement—until the whole mass has 
had equal attention; and a blow with the fist in the 
center will make the whole rebound like a rubber ball. 
Then it is kneaded enough. 








—-The man who will live above his circumstances is 
in great danger of living in a little time much beneath 
them; or, as the Italian proverb says, ‘‘ The man who 
lives by hope will die in despair.”—{ Addison, 





THE WORRY OF LITTLE THINGS. 


By THE Rev. WILLIAM AIKMAN, D.D. 


E stood in the church-porch after all the con- 

gregation had gone out, and were talking for a 
few moments in the line of the sermon. It had been 
about the cultivation of our spiritual nature, and how 
the mass of men forget and neglect it, and live largely 
and often as if there were no such thing belonging to 
them. Said my friend, as a tear glistened in her eye, 
**Does it not seem strange that so much of our life 
should be wasted in the perpetual thought of little 
things, while we have no time or strength to give to 
the larger ones? How many are toil-worn, their life 
one long struggle barely to live, the one supreme and 
necessary endeavor being to get enough to eat and be 
clothed with, or to feed or cover those dependent upon 
them! And then how this perpetual pursuit and occu- 
pation with small things sometimes seems to make us 
grow small.”’ 

‘* Yes,” I replied, ‘‘it does appear so at times. To 
be watching the pennies, to be calculating whether 
you can afford to spend or not this quarter of a dollar, 
does, at first glance, seem as if it would make us grow 
little in soul. But look at it all around. 

‘* Life is made up of little things—small breaths and 
short heart-beats. Food and drink are necessary, and 
morsels make them. Yet it has often grieved me to 
spend on a piece of beef large enough to feed the 
family what would have been sufficient to buy a book 
full of noble thoughts—the one to vanish from human 
sight, the other to live forever. But the book cannot . 
be eaten and the beef must be bought: so I have put 
the grief aside, paid the price of the dinner, and seen 
the great thoughts all lost in the merry chat of the 
table from which the beef has disappeared. 

‘* But who shall say, after all, this is not best? Deal- 
ing with larger interests does not make one grow 
large. A man who is in the habit of dealing with tens 
of thousands, and has no need to watch a penny, often 
does watch it with keener interest than even you or | 
ever regard it. Somehow, the large dealings have not 
made him large; he even seems to have shrunk as he 
touches them. 

“And freedom from these little things of life, and lei- 
sure to give one’s self entirely to higher things, do not 
practically tend to form nobler characters nor more 
beautiful lives. Look at monks or nuns. They have 
no care for what they shall eat or what they shall 
drink; the prior or abbot will take care of all that. 
They do not even have to think of what they shall 
wear; their clothes are provided for, and the fashion 
never changes. They have plenty of time to give to 
religious things, and yet how small they grow! Very 
much smaller than are we who are thrust out into the 
small worries of life. 

‘*Nor does contact with these little things dwarf us. 
All is in the way we handle them. I think that I have 
seen greater things through my microscope than I 
have through a telescope. 

“‘The little things, after all, have a lifting power. 
They are very small, but they are many a time so heavy 
that all we can do is to totter with them to God. They 
come so frequently that we have to carry them often, 
and so we are often brought near to Him. They have 
brought us. Surely this is something. And we would 
not have this experience so often if it were not for the 
little things. To be brought near to God is not to be 
made small but great. 

‘*So I think that it is just as well as it is. Let the 
small things come, but let them beckon or even force 
us toward our Father in heaven. They are perpetual, 
and so they will make us perpetually near. We shall 
in that all-blessed contact expand; we shall not con- 
tract as we are concerned with them.” 

‘“*God give us grace for that,” my friend said as we 
left the church porch. 


Our Poung Folks. 


ZOURI’S CHRISTMAS.* 


By THE AUTHOR OF “‘A FOoo.’s ERRAND.” 








, CHAPTER V. 
HE conversation with which our story opens had 
occurred a little more than a week before Christ- 
mas. Aunt Comp had promised little ’Zouri ‘to ’sider 
on’t,” which she proceeded to do with no little vigor 
of tone and language as soon as the child had left the 
hut. 

***Clar’ ef dat chile didn’t mos’ make me break down 
an’ cry right out! On’y jes think on’t now. Comp, 
yer’s ben a mitey mean, bad auntie ter dat ar chile. 
What yer s’pose yer sister ’Zouri, her ez de dear chile’s 
named atter—jes ez ef hit ed ben done a purpose ter 
mind yer on her ebbry time yer speaks her name— 
what d’yer s’pose she think on yer now? Praps she’s 
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lookin’ down outen der sky an’ a watchin’ yer doins 
toward dat ar gal o’ hern; wouldn’t be one bit sprised 
ef she was; an’ what d’yer s’pose now dat ar delicate 
creeter tinks ob her big strappin’ sister what she lef’ 
her little gal tu, ter take keer on? 

‘“*Yer hev tuk keer on’ her? Now, yer mean lyiv’ 
huzzy, don’ yer tell me dat when yer kno’ ¢f de dear 
ghost ob yer dead sister should come fru dat ar doah 
yer couldn’t find a word ter say ter it ‘bout its little 
gal. No, yer hain’t done jes’ der same by hit ez by yer 
own chillen. Fust place yer’s jes’ made it a nuss-gal 
an’ a nigger fer yer own chillen eber since yer’s hed 
it. Den, yer’s shirked an’ shifted on ter dat ar mite 
uv a gal nigh "bout haf yer oughter done yer own black 
lazy self! Jes’ tink how yer’s let her bring water 
from dat dar spring, ‘long dat slippery side-hill path 
whar de sun shines de hottest an’ de win’ blows de 
coldest uv any place in der whole country, while yer’s 
sot here in de shade er by der fire doin’ nuffin’ on airth 
only smokin’ er snuffin’, praps. Aint yer ’shamed, yer 
mean, lazy, good-fer-nothin’ black huzzy !” 

She rose and went to the door of the hut and looked 
down towards the spring, as if seeking new food for 
her self-condemnation. If such was her purpose she 
was successful init. Half way down the bleak slip- 
pery path was ’Zouri with little Dot in her arms, mak- 
ing her way with difficulty toward the house, while 
Dot was screaming at the top of her voice. 

‘* Look dar, now,” she continued, as she proceeded 
with her self-castigation, ‘‘ jes’ see how yer’s let her 
take ker o’ dem big fat chillen o’ yourn, totin’ an’ 
slavin’ for ’em jes all der time. ’Clar’ for’t ef she 
hain't been a heap more mudder to ’em as you is—all 
*cept de bornin’, an’ dat’s a fac. An’ now yer finks on 
it, what hez yer ever done fer ’em, on’y jes de scoldin’ 
an’ de wallopin’? Dat’er gal never done none o’ dat. I 
don’t low she ebber hit one ob dem young ones a lick in 
her life. I don’t b’lieve she ebber scolded ’em. Quare, 
ain’t it? An’ nowlI gets ter t’ink on’t, hit is quare, 
shore ‘nough, but I jes’ can’t "member hearin’ dat ar 
gal jowerin’ at der chillen—no, not er once. ’Clar’ I 
don’t see how she get’s long wid ’em ’thout it. Sick 
er well, dough, she takes care on em’ jes’ ez ef dey wuz 
her own. An’ yer hain’t nebber done nuffin’ for her, 
on’y jes’ gib her bread an’ meat dat she more’n arned 
ebbry day ob her life. On’y jes’ look at her now! Dat’s 
de bery bes’ dress dat ar chile’s got. An’ no shoes! 
*Clar’ I don’t b’lieve she’s ever hed a par in her life, an’ 
here she is gwine on ten years ole. Ef she’s ever heda 
shoe on her foot it’s been some old uns ob mine; an’ 
nary bunnit, an’, I do declar, I don’t reckon de pore 
chile hez ebber been ter meetin’ ’bove once or twic’t in 
her life. Hey a Christmas? Pore chile, dat she shel, 
an’ a good un too, jes’ ez shuah ez my name’s Comp. 
I'll speak ter Peter ’bout hit, dis berry day! Der ain’t 
no reason on airth why we shouldn't do der far ting by 
*Zouri, ’speshally dis Fall when we’s had sech good luck 
in de crap, an’ terbaccer’s cured up ez yaller ez a 
hick’ry leaf. Here, you, Dot, git down outen ’Zouri’s 
arms an’ come here ter me! What yer makin’ all dat 
noise bout, now? Hush up yer mouf an’ tell me dis 
minnit. An’ you, ’Zouri, go’in der house an’ set down 
an’ rest yerself, chile. Yer look ez ef dese chillen ud 
war yer life out.” 

Comp was not one to let her good resolution rust 
or rot from disuse. She was dull and easy, and it 
was but natural for her to forget that the little child 
whom her sister had left to her care had been unusually 
faithful over the few things which constituted the 
duties of her young life, and that she had left both her 
love and her gratitude to be regarded as a matter of 
course by the little orphan. When, however, her atten- 
tion was directed to the fact, and her somewhat sluggish 
nature once aroused, there was no such thing as rest 
for heruntil she had made amends for what she deemed 
her neglect. She at once determined to give the child 
a Christmas which should be ever memorable to her. 
Shoes, a new dress, and a hat of some sort were the 
least of the luxuries which she determined should glad- 
den the Christmas of the namesake of her dead sister. 
But the first thing was to prepare the stockings for 
which ’Zouri had asked, for she was determined not 
only that the child should havea memorable Christmas 
but that she should have it in her own way; so that 
very evening (which in the South means afternoon) 
she went over to the great house and had atalk with Miss 
Sophy, whom she found not only ready to sympathize 
with her wishes but anxious to co-operate in her plans. 
She had taken a peculiar interest in ’Zouri, all the more 
because her little boy seemed to have a decided prefer- 
ence for her as a playmate. She had even thought of 
hiring the child as a nurse-girl for him, and would have 
done so only there seemed to her housewifely mind no 
need to increase the force of servants already employed 
about the mansion. Perhaps, too, there was some- 
thing of superstition attaching to ’Zouri in connection 
with her own recovery. 

Comp procured from the kind lady the necessary 
yarn and had a stocking set up before she started 





for home, which she did in time to join her husband 
on his way from work. 

‘*What yer gwine ter do Christmas time, Peter?’’ 
she asked, as they strolled along the road to the ford 

‘*Wal, 1 der know,” said Peter. ‘‘Specs I go down 
ter de Co’t-house Christmas Day, an’ den praps hev 
a hunt er two, an’ kinder slosh roun’ loose like.” 

* An’ spen’ a month’s wages in ‘ blockade,’ I spec, 
afore de week's out,” said Comp, laughing. 

‘* Wal, honey, I did ‘low to hev a little egk-nogg of a 
Christmas eve. Br’er Sam's comin’ over wid his wife 
an’ some o’ de nayburs up de ribber dat we ain't seen 
in a smart while. Br’er Sam’s gwine ter furnish de 
eggs, an Jim Black’s ‘lowed he'd bring over a poun’ 
ob sugar. So ’twon’t all be our treat, honey,” said 
Peter, socthingly, as if he had anticipated dissent 
on her part to the proposed entertainment. Comp 
made no reply, and walked along a moment in silence. 
Then Peter asked somewhat uneasily : 

‘“What’s der matter wid yer, Comp? 
lookin’ so sober ’bout?”’ 

They had reached the ford, and Comp sat down on 
the end of the foot-log. 

‘‘Tse been t’inkin’, Peter,’’ she said, ‘‘an’ Ise been 
ober ter see Miss Sophy, an’ been a talkin’ wid her, an’ 
it’s all sot me to t’inki»’ a heap mo’. D’yer know how 
long we’se been free?” 

‘*Ebber sence de surrender, haint we?” said Peter, 
wonderingly. 

‘Yes, to be sure,’”’ answered Comp, 
long’s dat ? How many year?” 

‘““Wal, dar yer got me now, honey,” said the man, 
with a blank smile. ‘‘I nebber could make head ner 
tail at rememberin’ figgers. It mout be tree year, an’ 
den agin it mout be five, for aught I knows to de con- 
trary.” 

‘*Psha!’’ said the woman, impatiently, ‘‘don’t be 
so stupid, Peter. It’s gwine on ten year!” 

‘Yer don’ say now!” said Peter in surprise. ‘‘ La, 
chile, how time do fly, don’t it now? We’s gittin’ 
right smart an’ ole too. An’ dat accounts now; I re- 
coll ck when I combed my har, which wuz las’ Sunday 
wuz a fortnight, I noticed it was a gittin’ right gray, 
like.” 

“Yes,” said Comp, ‘“‘we’s a’ gittin’ ole, an’ so’s de 
chillen.” 

‘‘Dat’s a fac’, honey,’ said Peter, vivaciously ; ‘‘dar’s 
dat gal ’Zouri is certain gittin’ mighty peart an’ handy 
like. An’ de boy, Compy, dat ar little Pete, he ain’t no 
slouch. D’yer see dat string o’ fish he catch todder 
day? Der little scamp, he foun’ whar I’d been a Laitin’ 
‘em agin de Chris’mas week, ef so be de weather 
should be open, like, an’ he jes’ tuk my bes’ hook an’ 
line an’ went dar an’ cotch a smart string on’em all by 
hisself. But what set yer t’inkin’ ob dese t’ings jes’ 
now, honey?” 

‘“*T wuz jes’ a thinkin’,” said Comp, ‘‘dat in all dis 
time we hadn’t done but monstr’us little ter show we’s 
glad ob de freedom we’be hed, er ter make it good ter 
de chillen.” 

‘*Why, Comp, hain’t we allers got long well ‘nuff ? 
hed enuff ter eat an’ drink an’ war—sech as ’tis?” 
asked Peter. 

‘¢ Sartin, sartin,’’ said Comp; ‘‘an’ we’s had strong 
han's ter git it wid ebbry day. Bress der good Lor’ 
der haint none on us been sick—’cept little Jim ez 
died’’—there was a break in her voice for an instant, 
and then she said—‘‘ but we haint got naffin’ ahead— 
dat is, nuffin’ uv any account—an’ de chillen ain’t any 
better off dan we wuz at dar age. Dey hain’t got no 
larnin’ an’ ain’t no nearer bein’ like white folk dan dey 
wuz de day ob de s’render, ez I ken see.” 

‘*Dat’s a fac’,” said Peter solemnly. 

“Yes, ’tis a fac’,” said the woman; ‘‘an’I say, hit 
oughtn’t ter be so nuther, dat it oughtn’t.” 

‘Ob co’se,” assented the man dully. 

** An’, I say, Peter,” continued Comp, ‘‘ dar’s ’Zouri, 
we'd orter do jes’ ez well by her an’ be jes’ as kerful uv 
her ez ef she wuz our own gal.” 

“Ob co’se,” assented Peter with somewhat of ani- 
mation; ‘‘I’ve allus thought dat.” 

‘* But we hain’t done it, Peter!” 

**No?” incredulously. 

‘*No, we hain’t. Does yer s’pose dat she’d ’a’ been 
till ten year ole ez she hez been? Yer kno’ she wouldn't, 
Peter. I’m not a blamin’ you. Yer ain’t ter blame, ner 
I either, only we nebber thought nuffin’ on’t.” 

‘*Dat’s so,” said her husband seriously. 

** An’ it’s time we wuz a thinkin’ uv our own chillen 
too.” 

*“‘ Dat’s so, agin,” said Peter, looking admiringly at 
his wife. 

‘*T’ve been axin Miss Sophy ’bout it,” she continued, 
‘*an’ a axin her ter tell me how we’s gwine ter mend, 
kase I knowed yer’d be willin’ ter take her advice, 
Peter.” 

** Dat I would, honey,’ said he, ‘‘ she jes is de mos’ 
masterful woman dat eber drew bref, ef she ts puny- 
like.” 


What yer 


“but how 








‘* Wal, Pete,’ Comp never called her husband Pete, 
only when she wished to coax him to her way of think- 
ing, ‘* Miss Sophy says ez how we jes kinder fritters 
away what we make, an’ ’stead uv makin’ ebbry t’ing 
£0 jes ez fur ez ’twill we don’t take no sort o’ keer fer 
things dat’s little, an’ first we know dey mount up ter 


| all we’ve got, er a little mo’; an’I bleeve it’s so.” 


‘** More’n likely ’t mout be so,” said Peter, dubiously, 

**She axed me,” continued Comp, ‘‘ what our las’ 
Chris’mas season cost us, an’ when I tole her I reck- 
oned a matter of two er three dollars, she kinder 
laughed like, an’ went an’ got Mars Ben’s ’count book, 
an’ what wid de figgers she got from dat an’ what I 
could make out ter remember, she figgered out dat we 
ate, an’ drunk, an’ frowed away in dat Chris’mas week 
more’n we'd bofe made in the month afore it.” 

‘* Yer don’t say !’’ ejaculated Peter. 

‘It’s so, shuah,” responded Comp. 

‘““Wal, what yer gwine to do! Jes not hab any 
Chris’mas?” asked he, dubiously. 

‘*No,” answered Comp, “she showed me how we 
could hev a heap better one an’ not cost nigh so much.” 

‘* Dar now, didn’t I say she was a powerful peart 
woman, dat Miss Sophy? Hi*’s a mighty good thing 
fer Mars Ben he’s got jes sech a wife,” said Peter, 
philosophically. 

‘* And dis is de way she says fer to do it,” said Comp; 
‘*she says ez how ye’re a great hunter an’ fisher, ez 
eberybody knows ter to be true, Pete, only yer allers 
gives away all yer cctches. Yer see yer could catch 
atwixt now an’ Chris’mas Day right smart o’ nice fish 
an’ den yer mout cotch two or free ‘possums o’ nights, 
an praps yer mout beit up a turkey er two an’ 
shoot ’em. An’ dis, she sez, wid de bacon an’ de meal, 
wid adust ob flour anda little buttah an’ sugah, ’ll jes 
be all we needs fer a better Chris’mas, a heap sight, 
dan lots ob white folks hab.” 

‘* An’ not a bit ob ‘blockade,’ honey? 
yer mean?” asked Peter. 

‘* Wal,” said Comp, meditatively, ‘‘we mout hev a 
Christmas dinner, an’ ax Br’er Sam’s folks an’ de odders 
you spoke "bout, an’ we mout hey jes’ one glass uv egg- 
nogg—jes’ kinder fer dessert like. An’ den you know, 
honey, we could take de rest ob de money an’ gib de 
chillen a power of presents dat dey needs.” 

There was a moment of silence. Then the husband 
said: 

‘*Comp, I'll be dod-derned ef we don’ try dat ar new- 
fangled plan ob Miss Sophy’s. I couldn’t git fru de 
Christmas widout jes’ a drap o’ sperits, but ['llow a 
good dinner wid a good egg-nogg atter it'll do nigh "bout 
ez well ez more sperits an’ less grub. I'll try it any 
way. I reckon it’s right, an’ whether ’tis or no I’m 
boun’ ter do dat much jes’ to pleasure you, honey.” 

It was said with a sly wink and grin, and Comp, 
springing up, threw her arm about his neck and gave 
him a kiss. 

“Oh, you good old boy!” 

Then they crossed the foot-log together, and, as they 
went up the hill, she told him of ’Zouri’s desire for a 
stocking for Christmas, and showed him the one she 
had begun. 

‘* So yer gwine ter have a reg’lar white folks’ Christ- 
mas?” he added. 

‘*Dat’s it, honey; she replied, ‘‘why shouldn’t we? 
We’s free now, an’ drinkin’, an’ carousin’, an’ shootin’ 
off guns ’aint der way we ought to be a doin’ no mo’.”” 

‘* Dat’s so, honey,” responded he. 

From that hour it was hard to say which was busiest 
or most enthusiastic in preparing for the new festival. 
A thousand plans were discussed between them, and 
Miss Sophy was regularly consulted as to all of them. 
Of the greater portion of these ’Zouri was kept in 
profound ignorance, but that she was to have a stock- 
ing, and that each of the other children was to have 
one also, she was duly informed. Thereupon her im- 
agination ran riot as to what ‘‘ Mars Santa Claus” 
would put into it. Her faith was without spot. The 
sainted Miss Sophy, herself all but an angel, as she 
thought, had told her the legend, and she no more 
thought of doubting it than she would have questioned 
the revealed and attested word of God. Moreover, 
‘*young Mars Ferdie”’ had told her one day, when she 
had accompanied Aunt Comp to the mansion, just 
what he expected, and had given as a reason for his 
faith that he had ‘‘asked God to please send Santa 
Claus to bring ’em.” Among his expected presents 
was adoll. Though he was now six years old, he was, 
as he always had been, very fond of a doll, and his es- 
pecial desire was that Santa Claus should bring him a 
large girl doll that could open its eyes and turn its 
head. He had been so persistent in his importunity that 
one of his sisters had finally promised that she would 
ask Santa Claus to bring it, with which promise he 
rested content. When his father came to hear of it, 
however, for the first time in his life Ben Hartson in- 
terfered in the domestic affairs of his household. He 
vowed that the child should have no more doll-babies. 
He might have a pony, a dog—anything but a doll. He 
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was afraid he was going to grow up a ‘‘ milksop sort of 
gal-boy, anyhow,” and he wouldn’t have it encouraged. 
It was in vain that his wife urged that it had been 
promised the child; that he would be sadly disap- 
pointed, and lose something of that faith which is the 
brightest part of childhood. He swore that she was 
spoiling the boy; that it ought never to have been 
promised him, and even if it was it should never be 
given him. As the doll had already been purchased, 
Mrs. Hartson, finding her husband quite implacable, 
could think of no better method to dispose of it than 
by giving it to Comp for ’Zouri. Meantime, little Fer- 
die discoursed with rapture to ’Zouri of the expected 
gift, describing over and over to her the details of its 
appearance and clothing, which he had little by little 
extracted from his sister as the description of the doll 
she had asked Santa Claus to bring him. 
(To be continued.) 








A BALKY HORSE. 
SARAH’S STORY. 
Mr. Editor of the Christian Union: 
’M Sarah, Sarah Tagfield, and I’m the sister of the 
man who wrote a story about a “‘ Floating Grocery 
Store” for you last Fall. Now I didn’t think that 
was much ofa story; for the grocery store was noth- 
ing but a row-boat after all. Do you think that was 
fair? I don’t. But it was bad enough for him to tell 
me such a story without going and putting in the paper 
all about it. I should think a boy who goes to college 
—he goes to college—would know better than that. 
And he put in the paper, too, I believe, that I said 
‘‘humph.” Well, Mr. Editor, I can’t deny that, but it 
was a lapis lazuli (1 think that’s what Peter calls it), 
and so the people that read that story ’ll have to ex- 
cuse me. But I told him something else too. I told 
that I could write a better story than his, that is, I 
mean, a fairer story than his, anyway. 

‘* Well,” said he, ‘‘I would.” 

** Well,” said I, ‘‘I will.”” And I have, and here’s the 
story; and it’s a true one too, Mr. Editor. 

One day last summer my father and my brother Peter 
and my little sister Lottie happened to be walking up 
*“ Dock Hill” from the river, where we had been rowing. 
The ‘‘ Dock Hill” road is a very pretty one; it winds 
along by a brook, and is shaded with willow trees on 
both sides so that it makes a cool and pleasant walk, 
and it isn’t very steep either. I think you would like 
that road very much, Mr. Editor, if you could see it; 
I like it very much, for when I was a little girl (I mean 
littler than I am now, I’m ten years old now) I used to 
play down by that brook, mostly sailing boats. Just 
as we got toa turn in the road about half the way up 
the hill we found a horse and wagon and two men 
standing in the middle of the road with two stones 
under its wheels. I mean under the wheels of the cart. 

‘‘ Why!” said Peter, ‘‘it looks very much as if that 
horse were balky.” 

‘“* Were what?” I asked. 

‘ Balky,” said he—‘ obstinate, immovable, unwil- 
ling to proceed, holding his tracks, standing still.” 

But I didn’t mind that, Mr. Editor, for he’s always 
making fun of me. 

‘¢ Suppose we stand here by this fence and see what 
he ll do,” said my father. 

So we did. The horse was not ugly looking, but 
there was a heavy load of coal in the wagon which he 
probably got tired of pulling, and I don’t blame him; 
do you, Mr. Editor? The men couldn’t get him to stir. 
One of the men was about as old as my father; he had 
greyhair. But the other was a young man, about as 
old, I should think, as Hansom Dickinson. (Hansom 
Dickinson i: the young man who is engaged to my sis- 
ter.) First the old man took the horse's bridle and 
the young man pushed onthe wheel, and then both of 
them shouted, ‘‘G’long, will ye!” as loud as they could, 
but the old horse didn’t mind it in the least. 

‘““Why don’t you whip him?” asked the young 
man, finally. 

** Because it don’t do no good to whip a balky horse,” 
said the other. 

“Well, if I owned such a horse I’d shoot him,” said 
the young man, angrily. 

“°’S lucky ’t you don’t own him then,” laughed the old 
man. ‘‘ But, dearme! How ever shall I get home?” 

So wy father stepped up and said that he’d try. He 
took a big handful of green grass and gave it to the 
horse, then he patted him a bit and then he said, 
**G’lang, Dobbin.” But the horse didn’t mind him 
any more than he did the old man, so my father had to 
give up. By this time a good many people had 
crowded around to see what was going on and each 
one of them tried a different way to start the horse. 
One man tickled his ear with a straw and another tied 
a string around his nose and another put a coat over 
his head, because, he said, if you blindfold a balky 
horse he’ll go. At last, after they all had given it up, 
my brother Peter, he stepped up and he said, 





**Let me try him a minute.” 

So the men all moved back and Peter stooped down 
and took a-hold of one of the horse’s fore feet an’ 
lifted it up, an’ held it exactly as if he were going to 
shoe it, like a blacksmith. Bimeby, after he had held 
it a little while, the horse began to pull the foot away 
from Peter and to try to put it on the ground, when, 
all of a sudden, Peter dropped the hoof, caught hold of 
the bridle, and spoke to the horse, and, sure enough, off 
he started as nice as could be! My, how those men 
stared at Peter, Mr. Editor! But he didn’t care; he 
acted as though he had done it hundreds of times 
before. 

‘* Mercy me, Peter Tagfield!” said I; ‘‘where did 
you learn that? Atcollege?” 

‘*No,” said he, ‘‘I read it ina newspaper. A horse, 
you see, can’t think as well as aman; he thinks some, 
probably, but not very much. Now, if when he is 
balky you can call his attention away from his obsti- 
nacy, and get him to think of something else, he very 
likely may forget and start ahead. This is not always 
the case, but is very apt to beso. Now, when I lifted 
that horse’s foreleg a moment ago he soon began to 
grow tired of standing on three legs, and struggled to 
get the other away from me and down on the ground. 
The result was that he forgot entirely that he was 
balking, and as soon as I let him go he started ahead. 
At least that is the way I explain it.” 

That’s my story, Mr. Editor, and as you printed 
Peter’s I think that mine ought to be printed, too. The 
only trouble is that Peter’s story made fun of me, but 
mine praises Peter. But then it’s all right, I guess, for 
it was a pretty smart thing for Peter to do, wasn’t it? 

SAR AH. 








TEN-MINUTE SERMONS TO CHIL- 
DREN. 


OFF SOUNDINGS. 
By Wm. Hoyt CoLeman. 

T was during Parliament days at the Thousand Is- 
lands. There had been a ‘‘grove mecting” in the 
evening, and about nine o’clock I went down to the 
dock with a friend who was to take the little steamer 
for Alexandria Bay. After tootings innumerable from 
the steam whistle, to summon passengers who lingered 
for the latest possible words from Joseph Cook, the 
small craft sped away from the landing, and I was 
about to return to the grove when a huge hulk of a 
steamer, lying at the wharf with steam up, attracted 
my notice. It looked like an enormous Brooklyn 
ferry-boat, and was crowded with young people and 
children, who, from time to time, sang Sunday school 

hymns or explored long-emptied lunch baskets. 

Asking a weather-beaten river-man near by, I was 
told that it was a boat employed in carrying railway 
cars across the Ogdensburg river, and had brought a 
church excursion from that place. I wondered why it 
lingered so late, with a forty mile trip to make and so 
many young folks aboard. 

‘* Wal, you see, the pilot’s never run a boat to this 
landing, and he’s afeared he can’t make the channel in 
the dark.” 

‘* What’s he going to do about it?” 

‘“*They are going to seta light out on Bird Rock. 
There’s the boat, yonder, going out with it.” 

“Ts the pilot a new hand at the business?” 

‘*No, sir! Sam’s one of the best pilots on the St. 
Lawrence: knows the river clean through from the 
lake to the gulf. But get him out of the reg’lar chan- 
nels and he’s ‘off soundings.’ This here river isn’t one 
of your down-east trout-brooks, and navigatin’ a ten- 
mile-wide sheet of water chock full of rocks and islands 
isn’t boy’s play ; and it ain’t every river-man that knows 
the whole on’t.” 

While this talk went on the little boat was crawling 
out to the shoal, whose top scarce peered above the 
water; the light was finally set, and the steamer blew 
a parting whistle. A light rain had begun to fall, but 
my interest in seeing the boat start off caused me to 
remain on the dock. The weary excursionists bright- 
ened up as the boat lines were cast off and the huge 
bulk began to move slowly away. 

A group of boat-men watched her with professional 
interest. 

‘* Sam feels skeered, I do believe. 
he was well out in the channel.” 

“Wal, if hé gets out without pounding something 
he’ll be happy. It’s a bad place to run through at 
night.” 

Slowly, slowly, the big craft moved through the 
hazy night; her lights gleaming through the rain- 
drops, her shaft moving up and down with an uncer- 
tain, tremulous motion. Now she stops; now she 
moves again; while the dock-loungers speculate ear- 
nestly on her chances of getting out in safety. She 
passes the lighted rock; she sheers away from a shoal 
beyond; now—‘‘ She’s going to strike, sure!” cried an 
excited beholder. But no. The tortuous passage was 
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run in safety, and after long moments of suspense a 
quickened motion of her beam and a shower of sparks 
from her chimney told us that the main channel had 
been reached, and she was free to speed on to her des- 
tined port. 

I walked back to the grove thinking I had learned 
somethMg that would make up for the loss of even Mr. 
Cook’s closing words. The weighty nature of a pilot’s 
work had been revealed to me. Steamers skim fleetly 
over the lakes and rivers and we never stop to think that 
only the pilot’s intimate knowledge of every channel 
and current, every rock and shoal, saves us from wreck 
and disaster. Put him in strange waters and none so 
helpless as he, for none so well knows the danger of 
one false turn of the wheel. And only years of service 
fit him for that work. Going down the Lachine rapids 
a special pilot is taken on board, whose sole duty it is 
to guide the boat through those rushing, whirling wa- 
ters. His life is given to the passage of the Lachine 
rapids. 

Curiously enough, every mortal of us has a frail ves- 
sel to guide over a stormy sea and we are bold enough 
to think ourselves fully competent to the work, though 
the rocks and rapids are all unknown to us and we can 
make the passage but once. It is not strange that 
wrecks lie all along the shore. 

Several hundred years ago a Person appeared cn this 
earth who made claims to remarkable knowledge about 
this common transit, and to unerring ability to guide 
men through it. He was not a sea-faring man, or he 
would, no doubt, have called himself a Pilot, ora Light- 
house. He did call himselfa Light, a Guide, a Door, 
a Way, and many other terms implying capacity to 
conduct men in safety to their journey’s end. Nay, 
more, he declared the existence of a wonderful country 
to which he alone had authority to give entrance, and 
intimated very plainly that this depended altogether 
on one’s conduct during the earthly journey and the 
following of his directions. 

Nevertheless, the majority of travelers have per- 
sisted in finding their own way, and so far as their 
history is known they have usually suffered shipwreck 
and disappointment. Others, who gave themselves 
fully into the hands of this Pilot, thoagh not spared 
many a storm and tempest, have been carried safely 
through, and as their voyage drew to a close were 
never heard to regret their submission to their divine 
Guide. 

Boys and girls, you are just beginning the voyage 
of life. Don’t you think the wisest thing you can do is 
to take on board this trusty Pilot before you get “ off 
soundings”? 








THE PROFESSOWS CHAIR. 


DIAMONDS. 
LTHOUGH the Professor is not on very intimate 
terms with these precious stones he yet knows - 
a thing or two about them which may be interesting, 
especially since there is so much talk just now about 
making them by artificial means. 

It is hard to believe that the diamond with its flash- 
ing light can be any relation to the piece of black, 
grimy charcoal with which you light your fire. In all 
the world there are not two things more unlike. But, 
strange to say, they are precisely thesame. The char- 
coal is carbon and so is the diamond—carbon crystal- 
lized. What is it that makes the diamond so valuable 
when the charcoal is so cheap? Is it the crystallization? 
Well, not altogether. In 1821 a Frenchman named La- 
tour really succeeded, as he thought, in manufacturing 
diamonds. That is, he succeeded in crystallizing car- 
bon. But he could not make the crystal scintillate 
light. It was hard enough to scratch glass and steel, 
and could not be scratched itself by other stones. It 
was crystallized carbon—there was no doubt about 
that. Butit had no fire; it shed no rays, and people 
did not want it. It is this power of refraction that dis- 
tinguishes the diamond from all other stones, and from 
all its imitations, and from all other forms of carbon, 
and gives it its great value; that makes the Koh-i-noor 
worth a million of dollars when you can buy a pailful 
of charcoal for three cents. The Professor once paid 
a visit to the Koh-i-noor. It reposes in a great glass 
cage strongly protected with iron bars in a stone-walled 
room of the Tower of London, and is guarded by several 
soldiers. The Professor and his party were allowed 
to walk around the cage, and look at the jewels—there 
were others besides the Koh-i-noor—as they walked. 
On no account were they to stop. It was very elegant, 
but the Professor did not feel in the least covetous. 
He would far rather Queen Victoria had it than himself, 
though if she ever has it broken up he wouldn't mind 
having two or three of the splinters for shirt studs. 

This remaikable diamond, which is the finest though 
not the largest in the world, was brought from India, 
where it belonged to the Great Mogul. Most of the 
great diamonds, indeed, which now belong to the kings 
and queens of Europe, came from that country, stolen 
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in many instances, or appropriated as the spoils of war 
by the Dutch and English conquerors. Among these is 
the Mattam diamond, which once belonged to the Rajah 
of Borneo. It is pear-shaped, and was found in Borneo 
in 1760. On one occasion it is said to have caused a 
bloody war. Another of these Indian diamonds is the 
Orloff, which is set in the scepter of the Tsar of Russia. 
This stone once formed one of the eyes of an idol in a 
Brahmin temple, and afterwards was set in the throne 
of Nadir Shah, from which a Frenchman stole it one 
day when the Shah was drunk, and carrying it to 
Malabar sold it for $14,000. The purchaser, who was 
an American, afterwards disposed of it to the Empress 
Catharine of Russia for $340,000, a patent of nobility, 
and $15,000 a year for life. Still another is the Regent 
diamond, one of the French crown jewels, which was 
bought by the Duke of Orleans from Pitt, the governor 
of Fort George, India, in the year 1717, for $675,000. 
Pitt said he bought the jewel in Golconda of a Hindoo 
merchant, but it was always believed that he stole it; 
an opinion which the poet, Pope, expressed in the 
lines : 
* Asleep and naked as the Indian lay 
An honest factor stole the gem away.”’ 

This diamond disappeared during the French revo- 
lution but was afterwards mysteriously restored, and 
during the Emperor Napoleon’s reign was worn by him 
in the pommel of his sword. 

How much money is invested in diamonds can only 
be guessed from the estimate that one-sixth of all the 
wealth of the world consists of precious stones, of 
which the diamond forms the largest and by far the 
most valuable part. Every now and then some one an- 
nounces that he is on the eve of an important dis- 
covery by which charcoal is to be turned into diamonds, 
but so far no one has met with any better success than 
the Frenchman, Latour. Just now an Englishman, Mac- 
tear, is working on the problem, but Mr. Maskelyne, of 
the mineral department of the British Museum, who has 
examined into his process, says that as yet there is no 
evidence of the existence of crystalline carbon among 
his specimens. Of course, it is only the rarity of dia- 
mounds that keeps their price so high, and if a way 
could be found to manufacture them they would proba- 
bly become so cheap that nobody would want them. 
This would be bad for the kings and queens who have 
so much money in them, but it wouldn’t hurt the Pro- 
fessor a bit. 

A more probable source of cheapening the diamond 
market, though, is the discovery of new fields. For- 
merly diamonds came only from India; in the 18th 
century they were discovered in Brazil and very lately 
fine fields have been found in South Africa. In. the 
rough the stones are not at all brilliant, and it is only 
when they are polished and cut with their own dust 
that they gain the fire that makes them the most beau- 
tiful and precious jewels in the world. 








CoMING OF AGE.—It is common to say that a young 
man ‘‘ comes of age”’ at one and twenty. This means 
that he is then old enough to manage his own property, 
to do business for himself, and to be made to do as he 
has agreed, alsoto vote. Before he is twenty-one if he 
has any property his father or guardian manages it for 
him; he is not expected to do business on his own 
account; and, if he makes foolish bargains he can say : 
‘‘T have changed my mind.” There are several other 
ages which are important; indeed, a person may be 
said to be *“‘ coming of age” for different purposes at 
different times all through his life. From his very 
birth he is of age to be owner of property, and to be 
protected from violence and cheating. At seven years 
he becomes of age-to be punished for a crime if it can 
be shown that he was a bright, intelligent lad, had 
been taught somewhat, and knew that the thing he 
did was against the law and would be punished. These 
things are not taken for granted until he becomes 
fourteen. From and after fourteen it is supposed that 
a youth knows enough to refrain from attacking peo- 
ple, or stealing, or setting houses on fire, or things of 
that kind. At fourteen, also, he is of age to be asked, 
if his father should die, whom he will choose as guar- 
dian; and of age to marry. This last does not mean 
that it is right or wise for a young man only fourteen 
to marry; but that if he does so he cannot retract af- 
terwards, and say he was too young. At eighteen he 
is of age to be a soldier. At twenty-one he becomes 
independent of his father and-may vote; these things 
are so much more important than any of the others 
that reaching twenty-one is commonly called ‘‘ coming 
of age,” as if it were a magic date for everything. At 
twenty-five he is of age to be representative in Congress ; 
that is, after that the people can elect him if they 
choose, before that they cannot. After thirty he can 
be elected Senator, and after forty, President. At 
forty-five he is of age to be excused from going as a 
soldier. 

The rules are somewhat different for young women, 


and not so important; because many of the things 
which young men are allowed to do after a certain age, 
not before, young women do not do at all. 








AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 
My Dear Nephews and Nieces : 


\O many pleasant greetings have come to me in the 
shape of letters and pretty cards that I shall have 
to say ‘‘ Thank you” to all at once, and cannot let the 
rest of the cousins see all your kind words tome. I 
treasure them greatly, and I want to repeat my request 
that you always give me your full name, with your 
post-office address plainly and clearly written, so that 
I may sometimes reach you through the mail. How 
very beautiful the Christmas and New Year cards are 
this season, and what a pleasant little token of remem- 
brance they make! In New York there have been for 
sale very pretty little easels made of bits of gilt or sil- 
vered molding. They cost only ten or fifteen cents, 
and are of two or three sizes, just large enough to hold 
the principal sizes of Christmas cards. They make a 
lovely ornament for a shelf or table. Some of the in- 
genious ones among my nephews could easily fashion 
these easels from refuse pieces of molding such as are 
lying about carpenters’ and paper-hangers’ and fram- 
ers’ shops. 

Here is a letter which has been waiting for several 
weeks. I hope it will make you all want to read Mrs. 
Brassey’s book. See what pleasure it gives to have 
eyes to see things and power to describe them. I wish 
you would all remember this, and begin teaching your 
own eyes to discover pleasant and curious things about 
you and your tongue and your pen to describe them. 
Your letters to me afford you a good opportunity for 
this. Try and tell me in every letter something which 
you have lately learned. 

RIDGEWAY, Penn., Nov. 28, 1879. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

You wish yur nephews and nieces to tell you what they are 
reading. Bob says you are verysly; for when you know 
what a person reads you know what he is. We are reading 
**A Voyage in the Sunbeam,” by Mrs. Brassey. The *“ Sun- 
beam” is a yacht and belongs to Mr. Brassey, and they sailed 
around the world in eleven montos. And they took three of 
their children with them and two dogs and three birds and a 
Persian kitten that belonged to the baby, but it got lost. The 
children’s names are Mabelle, Muriel, and Marie, all little 
girls; they took their son Thomas as far as Rio then sent him 
back to England which Bob eaid was pretty bard and be would 
ratner not gone atall. The book is very handsome and bas 
fine maps and many pictur+s; we follow the course of the 
yacht on the mapsand itis a pleasant way to learn geography. 
We like Mrs. Brassey so} much, she is so lovely and can do 
everything and went up the mast in a cbair and the dogs 
barking at ber, and the children calling after her, and Bob 
says: “ Her head is level.’’ The descriptions of the flowers 
and fruits in the island of Madeira and at Rio, Brazil, just 
make one’s mouth water and heart long forthem. And things 
are so strange; the oysters grow on trees at Rio and there is 
a “brnght colored black and yeliow bird” called a torcha 
that puts its little head on one side and takes flies from one’s 
fingers, Mrs. Brassey says. And they buught two little lion- 
monkeys for their son to take home with him. At Buenos 
Ayres the y saw white, lilac and scarlet verbenas growing wild. 
But I cannot tell half of the things they saw, for it would 

«make my letter too long, but they stayed several days at differ- 
ent South American ports and Mrs. Brassey describes what 
they saw and did, and if you think it would be interesting to 
the cousins I will write about tbe Sandwich Islands next 
time. Tbe weather is mild and spring-like and we still work 
in the garden; cleaning up and transplanting perennials, 
and killing grubs and worms. And ob, Aunt Patience! what 
do sou think I got yesterday, Thanksgiving Day, at tne Post- 
office? Why, four packages of Peter Henderson’s fancy 
pansies—tbe seed, you know—and they came all the way frem 
San Francisco. A good friend, who knew of my losing all my 
pansies by the worms. sent them to me; wasit not kind? It 
does seem as if I could not wait for spring to come to plant 
them. Please excuse this paper, but my dear friend Jennie 
told me about i’ being so cheap so I thought I would try some 
and she got it for me; twenty-one anda half sheets for five 
cents, but I thought the Newsdealer need not have minded 
about the balfsbeet. Itis too soon for me to write to you 
again for you baveso many nephewsand nieces, but I wanted 
to try my new pens and ink. Yours truly, DOROTHY. 





PROVINCETOWN, Nov. 10, 1879. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 


I have long been wanting to write to you, but have never 
had a chance. Papa bas taken the Christian Union fora 
number of years, and [ enjoy reading it very much. I bave 
just entered the High School, and I study algebra, physical 
geography and book-keeping, and shall soon take up French. 
I sball be sixteen the 2ist of this month. The chiidren of 
our church have lately had a fair, and had speaking, singing, 
a fancy table, and had a very nice time. My bome is on that 
long arm ot Cape Cod, and in the summer we have nice times 
boating, bathing, etc. Hoping you will print this I remain, 

Your niece, x. #2. 

P. 8.—I should like very much to hear from Cousin Tom 
again. 

What do you do in winter? I suppose you do not 
have so much ice and snow as comes farther inland. 
Do you know why? So should I like to hear from 
Cousin Tom again. Perhaps this will remind him to 
write. 





TERRE HAUTE, Ind., Nov. 22, 1879. 
My Dear Aunt Patience: 


We do not take tne Christian Union. I am nine years old. 
I have three birds and three little kittens. I am going to 








school every day, and my studies are spelling, geograpby, 
resding and arithmetic, Christmas will soon be bere, and I 
wish to see Santa Claus. I bad a sweet little brother, and 
four years ago at Christmas he went to heaven, and I feel 
very bad at Christmas to think he isnot with me. This is the 
first letter [ have written to you. I want to be your little 
niece. Cora M. H. 

I know something about the city you live in. Some 
of my very dear friends live there, and I was very glad 
to get your letter. You must miss your dear little 
brother very much. WhenI was a little girl I had a 
little brother who died and left me very lonely. I re- 
member it well, and I can think just how you feel But 
are you not glad to have him so happy? and are you 
getting ready to be with him by and by? I hope you 
had a happy Christmas, thinking about him and trying 
to make others glad. I read in the paper about a din- 
ner and some presents that were given to more than a 
hundred poor children in Terre Haute. Perhaps you 
helped about it. 


New YORK. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 


Tbank you so mucb for the pretty Christmas remembrance, 
I wonder how you knew that violets were my flowers?—violets 
and jacqueminot roses. 

You spoke a few weeks ago of a place in Norwich where 
children's books would be acceptable. Is it Norwich, Ct., or 
N. Y., and can you give me the exact address? 

You see, in a family of five little girls, three of whom are 
inveterate book-worms and the fifth a bab+ devoted to pict- 
ures, there are a good many books we would be glad to send 
to others who would perhaps enjoy them more. 

I think before very long you will bave a correspondent in 
Baby. She is very fond of “ wiking wekkers,”’ but | am afraid 
you would have some difficulty in reuding ber produc ions. 
She is three and a half, and a sweeter littie puss never lived. 
She dances round the house like a little fairy and sings all ibe 
time. I must tell you the latest of her sayings, though there 
were many others that were more cunning, if I could remem- 
berthem. Tbe nurse was preparing ber an orange, and re- 
warke1i that it had a pitby heart. “ No,” said Baby, “ oranges 
don’t bave hearts, no heads nc r keef (i.e., teeth), noranyi bing, 
on'y big ‘ komachs’ (i ¢., stomachs)— nofing but all big wound 
komachs.’’ But I will not tax your patience any longer, or 
you will not wish to bear again from 


Your loving niece, Erta L. D. 





The address you ask I have sent you directly by 
mail, and I hope you will be able to send some books 
to Mrs. C. 

Thank you for telling us about the dear little baby 
girl. There is one about a year older who keeps our 
house cheery and bright with her winning ways. I 
think some people do not half enjoy the little ones in 
the home. Do not get out of patience with them, my 
dear nieces, and especially nephews, but spend a little 
time making them happy and see how well you are re- 
paid by their lovingreturns. I have known more than 
one older brother and sister who have shed bitter tears 
over the cofiined baby-form taken out of their com- 
plaining arms. Make the wee ones happy while you 
can. Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 








PUZZLES. 
CHARADES. 
I, 

Fora boy of girl my first may stand; 
For the weary man my second’s planned; 
My third you surely will possess 
If this, my riddie, you rightly guess, 
And yet you must expend it, too, 
If my second’s cheer is known to you. 


Il. 
Prick my first, my second punch, and use my whole to 
mark a metal. 
Ill. 
My first is not pleasant to take; 
My second is vulgar or base; 
My whole you will welcome with joy, 
When spent with a wearisome race, 


CONUNDRUM. 


What carpenter’s tool is always used on tea-table? 
M.C. D. 
A DIAMOND. 
A letter. 
A vehicle. 
A tag. 
Part of a column. 
Customary modes of living. 
Tuned again. 
Burdened. 
Directed. 


A letter. ANDOX. 


ANAGRAMMATICAL CITIES. 
. No real news. 

. This nag won. 

. Lost her can, 

. Broil meat. 

. Fringed lips. 

. Late morn. 


oor wot 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF DEC. 2. 


Square Word. Anagrams. 
ROAST 1, Betrayal. 
OTTER 2. Courtship. 
ATONE 8. Outside. 
SENNA 4. Cavalier. 
TREAT 5. Patterns. 
Charade.—Campbell. Riddie.—Ball. 


‘ 
. 
. 
‘ 
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Insurance Hotes. 


INSURANCE LEGISLATION. 

The beginning of the year is marked as 
usual by the meetings of the Legislatures of 
uearly all of the States. The national Legis- 
lature, though it meets at Washington and 
makes laws for the whole country, is not en- 
tirely composed of able men, perhaps not 
eutirely of honest men. State legislators 
are not likely to be wiser than national 
legislators, and if their constituents do not 
betie them there have been members 2f such 
bodies who have been morally defective. 
That such defective material constitutes but 
a small percentage of the entire body we 
are very sure, but however small the propor- 
tion may be it behooves the honest members 
to be wide awake in counteracting selfish or 
wicked schemes. The principal danger of 
bad legislation comes from an imperfect 
knowledge as to facts and a want of proper 
appreciation of the effects of enactments. 
These remarks apply to much of the general 
legislation that annually takes place. That 
the intention of a very large proportion of 
those who make laws is to make good laws 
does not admit of doubt. That very many 
laws are bad laws is equally certain. For 
illustration we may take the subject of in- 
surance, life or fire. That insurance should 
be legislated upon is not matter for surprise. 
Very many people hold policies of hfe in- 
surance. Nearly every Lead of a household 
holds one or more policies of fire insurance 
aod many of these know about losses, either 


their own or of their neighbors’ which have | 
been collected in whole or in part from fire | 


insurance companies, and consequently 
nearly every legislator considers himself 
qualitied on this subject as well at least as 
upon any other. The result bas been that 
many very unwise bills have been intro- 
duced, and some of them have become laws. 

Bad imsurance laws have a more gen- 
eral and a more disastrous effect than 
laws relating to any other commercial or 
financial matter, and a question of prime 
importance is this: Who suffers from such 
laws? Is it the insurance companies ? or 
their officers ? or their stockholders? At 
first sight one is disposed to say: Yes, these 
only are the sufferers. If this were true, it 
would not justify bad legislation, while the 
limitation of its evil effects toa few would 
make it difficult to cure the tendency toward 
such legislation. A very little further 
thought, however, leads to the more correct 
conclusion that bad insurance legislation is 
as a general rule a benefit to insurance com- 
panies, to their officers and stockholders; 
for, as a general rule, the more numerous 
the fires the greater will be the insurance 
effected, and with the increase of losses will 
be an increase of premium charged. 

The average of loss sustained out of the 
premium received, as proved by the experi- 
ence of a large number of years, is not over 
sixty-five cents upon each dollar of premium, 
the remaining thirty-five cents being ab- 
sorbed in agents’ commissions, taxes, gen- 
eral expenses and in profits. It follows 
that for each $6,500 of actual insured loss 
sustained in any community, that commu- 
nity will have to pay $10,000 to the insur- 
ance companies, and if in consequence of bad 
laws that same community collects from 
insurance companies fifty per cent. extra 
loss, or say $9,750, it will have to pay to the 
insyrance companies $15,000. 

An insurance company produces nothing 
which it can sell at either a profit or at a loss, 
but which may have a given value to the 
buyer, whatever the effect be upon the seller. 


Officers and stockholders of insurance 
companies may not incite bad insurance 
legislation, and probably do not, but it is 
demonstrable that it is their interest that 
such legislation should take place, and if 
this is true it follows that it is the interest 
of every honest property and policy-holder 
that no laws should be enacted which will 
have the effect of encouraging in any 
policy-holder a feeling of indifference as to 
whether his property is or is not burned, 
and much more is it the interest of honest 
policy-holders that no man be encouraged 
to destroy property that he may receive 
from an insurance company more than it 
is worth in solid cash. 

For many reasons other than those named 
here, which we have not now space to in- 
clude in this article, it should be made the 
interest of every property- holder to prevent 
the destruction of his property by fire; to 
guard its safety as if its destruction were, as 
it is, a calamity, and to thisevery good citi- 
zen and informed legislator will strive. 

Weare led to the consideration of this 
subject at this time by the fact that as we 
learn afvalued policy law, as it is termed, 
is to be intreduced again to our New York 
Legislature. The effect of such a law is to 
give to a policy-holder im case of burning the 
largest sum for which he has been able to 
obtam a policy. The property may not 
have been worth the sum for which it was 
insured, but shiftlessness, neglect, or depre- 
ciated costs may have rendered it of one- 
quarter less value than when the policy was 
taken; still the policy must ke paid in full, 
no matter how much in excess of the real 
loss. Such a law will prove a potent de- 
moralizer to communities and a serious loss 
to individuals and to the State. 

Insurance laws should guarantee that 
companies pay real losses to the full extent 
stipulated in the policies; and further, and 
quite as important, that no company should 
pay more tban the real loss, under severe 
penalties. At some other time we propose in 
enforcement of what we have said to show 
the great destruction of property by fire in 
this country, that destruction being many 
times greater in proportion than that de- 
stroyed in any other civilized community. 
Our immediate purpose is to warn policy- 
holders and legislators against laws which, 
while apparently in the interest of prop- 
erty-holders, are really beneficial only to 
insurance stockholders. 








Financial. 








FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 


From Morday, Jan. 5, 


Jun. 10 


to Saturday, 


Government Bonds.— 
(These figures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 


Monday, Wednesday, 
Jan. 5. Jan. 7 


Saturday 
Jan. Ww. 





6s, currency, i895.... 120 
Bids for State Bonds,— 








The property-holder who pays for and holds 


an insurance policy cannot eat it, nor wear | iM 


it, nor ride in it, nor live in it. It is buta | 
guarantee that he shall not, in the event of | 


a disaster by fire, be made the worse by | 
that disaster in so far as the insurance he | 


holds can prevent it. 

Insurance companies are non-producers: | 
and, as their means are based upon the | 
losses they are compelled to sustain, it fol- 
lows that the wisest insurance legislation 
will be that which produces the fewest fires. 
It has seemed at times as if insurance 
officers must be at the bottom of much 
of the evil insurance legislation that 
is proposed. The worse the insurance 
laws that are enacted so much the 
greater the losses and costs of insuring. 
The greater the costs of insuring, so much 
the greater the premiums charged; and the 
profits of the companies are greater in pro- 
portion to the excess of premium. The 
policy-holder pays not only for the unnec- . 
essary increase of business but also for the | 
cost of collecting that premium and for the 
expected profit of the companies. 
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Ala., class A,2to&. 55) N. V. ts, w. 1, “8s. 105 
Ala.. ciass A. small 54 ie Be Uae Be Bisoce DO 
Ala.,Ciuss B, 58..... #2 | N. Y. Ge, g. 1, '92.... 118 
Aia., Class C.2tob. 62 | N. ¥.68.2. 1. 93 llé 
fd. es N. C, 6s. 0., '86-Y5. 2th 
s N.C, Ge, A. O.... - 6% 
N.C.N.C,R,, '83-4-5 » as 
N.C.N.C.R >» c. 
N.C.N.C.R. 
N.C.N.C.R.,7 
N.C. F.A. 
N.C. F. 
N.C. b. 
[ N.C. n. 
iInnG 
N. 





| ve 2% 
| Tenn. te, 0, "W-2-8.. 32 
| Tenn. 6, n. 92-8-1900 30 
| Venn. ta, n.n.8.’14. 30 
Va. 68, 0. oo 4 


Mo. 63. due’s8 ..... O45 
Mo. ts, due '8Y or "90 104 





Va. os. n. 6 
Mo. a. u..due 92... K6 | Va. te, n. "67.. 
Mo. fd. due ¥4-9.... 107 | Va. 6s, en e 
Mo H &SJ. due 88.103 | Va.te.xme...... & 
Mo. H.a@s.J. due ’37 103 | Va: 6a. cn. 2d 8.....- 27 
N. Y. 68, g.r. '87.... 106 | Va. 6s, def.......... 6% 


N. Y. 6s. g. c. "87... 106 
Fereign Exchange.— 


days. days 
London prime bankers, 4.281 5@4.82 4.824@4.83 








la Caisse | Generale Insurance Co. 


UNITED eeAdy 3 Tea Net yo ist. '879. 


BORD. vcriccccvce- coocnscereovcesesooes $575, 4 00 
Linbitities wb ocecececsescosdeuesess eoerceee cee 250,352 09 
a $325,059 91 


U. 8 TKEUSTEKS IN NEW Foak: LOUIS DE 
COMEAU. Ksq.,of Messrs. De Khem & Co., CHAS. 
KENAULD, Ksq., of Mexers. Renauld. Francois & Co. 
( BAB. COUDERT, Jr., Ksq.,of Messrs. ( — Bros. 
JULIEN LE CESNK, T. J. TEMPL 
Resicent 33 Bi Manager Midale States. 

No. ine Street. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





Vo. XXI1., No. No. 2. 





— 
—————- 





Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 





For the week ending January 10, 1880. 


Butter.—Receipts for the week were 21,125 pkgs. 
Exports were 5,8(0 pkgs. 

‘he very low prices of the past few seasons were 
partly accounted for by the large addition of grain 
fed winter Western make, and hence resulted the 
theory that the retention of the entire summer 
dairies for the winter supplies was no longer re- 
quired, and that it was necessary that dairy butter 
in the old dairy districts should be sold and got 
out of the way fresh from the churn in order that 
lively desirable winter markets might result. This 
theory this winter was nearly reduced to practice, 
and the markets are tne better for it. There are 
very few entire New Yerk State dairies of early 
butter on hand. The supply is almost altogether 
ot fresh made stock, and yet there is no butter 
famine. From one point in Southern Minnesota 
there comes to this market about six car-loads of 
fresh grain fed butter every week, and from others 
in lowaand Northern [ilinois approximate amounts 
from each, 80 that as One may say without any of 
the old-fashioned summer made dairy stock here, 
and with all the lower grades swept clean out of 
the market, there is still enough fresh made West- 
ern and fresh made Eastern stock coming here to 
keep the market going. The East is fairly at it as 
wellasthe West. There are more or less cream- 
eries now in Connecticut making butter all winter, 
a few in Western Massachusetts, and in N.Y. State 
there is a growing tendency among private dairy- 
men as weil as in creamertes to increase both the 
quantity and the quality of the winter makes. The 
market, therefore, is working mostly on this tresh 
made stock, at say 36@37@48e. for choicest cream- 
ery, no matter where from, and 20@3Uc. for gvod to 
cnoice private dairy packed, and 2:@2%c, for stand. 
ard brands of Western factory packed, and 16@24c, 


for all low grades of faulty butter. We quote: 
Fine tresh creamery make...............-.+ 35 @338 
“ early summer make creamery.......... 27 @w 
Spectai fancy Fall make, private oulry.. - 0 @is 
Fair to gooa “ ccoee 24 GUS 


Southera tier dairies, choige to fine eecccce 
Nortnern Welsh dairies ° . 
Y. State duiries, fair togood . 
Western fresh dairy packed 
Western factory, (as ia quality 
SOE ED 0c, samc cdanesgaceese @24 
Common butter, low arade bee ccoccnces so ese @2u 


Cheese.—Receipts for the week were 15,464; 
exports, 33,536 boxes. 

Berated and tabooed as are ofttimes speculators 
and speculation, it is an undoubted fact that a lit- 


yd 





piquancy of the market gander. Hope and specu- 
lative theories minted into an advance on quota- 
tions are realistic enougn for ali practical pur- 
poses. There was a little of this sort of thing in 
the cheese market this week; plain Perrin was 
Mr. Perrin decidedly,and a plump balf cent ad- 
vance wis made on sales of from 5,000 to 10,000 | 


Eges.—The egg market is broke, and it’s a bad 
mese—down from 2%4@25c. to 1%c. for the top, aad | 
this only for the strictly fresh-laid egg, with yolk 
and white distinct and clear. On abroken market 
stale and ill flavored eggs are almost worthless, 
and limed eggs take a wide range, say I0@1de. 

Beans.—Favorable prices are sure in the long- 
run to induce business. England twkes hold of 
th s bean market this week because prices put 
them favorably withio her reach. We quote 





home trade on green apples has been very slack. 
Exports have been steudy and jarge, and with a 
very mild winte~ rottage has helped reduce stocks, 
which are now in smai! compass. 


We quote: 

$2 0@$?2.75 

$2 1598 00 
va $4 25 










ccegcoccoees $2.3 aS. 00 
Cranberries.—We quote: 

Cape Cod, yng my errs $8.00@ $9.00 
ne to go0d -$4.00@ $7.00 
Ktstern, nanine. BSP ODI...... corccccceceses $5.00@ 88.90 

BOO CO MBAR, ...cccenccescocecce 6 00@87.( 
Jerers- GR BP ic ccccucccesctcsvens $2.25@82.50 
SE OO IU abddsicdccece cased $2.00@$2.25 








DAVID W. LEWIS & CO. 


$5 Broad Strect, 

Corner South William Street, New York, 
Especially solicit the consignment of Creamery 
Butter, and sell BUTTER, CHEESE, EGGS, etc., 
on Commission. Will advance money against re- 
ceipt of property whenever required, and return 
account sales PROMPTLY soon as sold. 

Mark goods, and address letters : 


David W. Lewis & Co., 


85 BROAD STRERT, NEW YORK. 


The United States Life 


Insurance Company 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
(Incorporated 1850.) 
261, 262 & 263 Broadway, N.Y, 
Assets ......... pie ateasaal $4.874,947 O1. 
Surplus. ...... ........... 826,873 99. 


JAMES BUEL. - - President. 


(Also President of the Imp. and Traders’ Na- 
tional gy ) 


Cc. P. FRA ‘LEIGH. onan 
T.H rye nauperintendent. 
D, Actuary. 
Au iatieeiiend Policies and Approved Claims due 
> a wil be discounted ati per cent. upon present- 








Ai fo forms of Life and Endowment Policies issued. 


tle speculative sauce adds wonderfully t» the | 


boxes. We quote: 
State factory, fine Sept. and Oct., yellow 1ke@el4 
white 13 @isk 
— “ July and August. .... ll @Ii2® 
of hinds and qualities..........-..cecseeeee 8 @Ws | 


Marrows, ee bush, 621D8 «2.2.46 seee » +++ $1.50@1.80 
—————  — -  igeeemdoacemeaeel $1.40@1.69 
ideaniienane Western and Southern, 24@25c. 
Dried Apples.— We quote: 
Apples, ono ned 2 @lb 
, white & @l0 
. ‘quartered. fine i @?9 
Green Apples.—For some reason or other | 


cH:&-Co 
BANKERS 


25 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 





Buy and Sell on Commission Governments, urd 
all Bonds and Stocks dealt in at the N. Y. Stock 
Exchange. 

HARTFORD SECURITIES 
bought and sold on commission. 
Interest Allowed on Daily Balances, 


WILLIAM B. HATCH, 
THOMAS H. BOUDEN. FRANK JENKINS 


PHELPS, STOKES & CO., 


45 Wall Street, New York, 


GENERAL DOMESTIC & FOREIGN BANKERS. 
ISSUB TRAVELERS’ CREDITS AND 
CIRCULAR NOTES 
ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON, 
AVAILABLE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
Draw Bills on Lendon. 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New York, January 22d, 1879, 
The Trustees in Conformity to the Charter of the 
| Company, submit the following Statement @f 
its affairs on the 3lat December, 1878. 

Premiums received on Marine 

Risks, from 1st January, 1878, to 

Bist December, 1878 $4,009,309 47 
Premiumg on Policies not marked f 

off ist January, 1878... 1,848,697 36 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,858, 006 8&8 
——— 


No Policies have been issued upon 

Life Risks; nor upon Fire discon- 

nected with Marine Risks. 
‘Premiums marked Off from Ist Jan- 

uary, 1378. to 31st December, 1878, 4,186,024 os 
Losses paid during the 














same period.......... $2,012,784 45 
Returns of Pre- oe 

minms and 

Expenses. . .. $859,960 58 





| 
The Company has the » following Assets, Vis.: 
| United States and State of New 

York Stock, City, Bank and other 


|. Stocks. 10,086,758 00 

| Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 

[PUM iccccscstlectccsges statscttncd 704,200 00 
Real Estate and claims due the 

Company, estimated at........... 034 50 

| Premium Notes & Bills Receivable, 1, sa, 259 74 
SN dias. becendnenddl komdnc 210 92 


Total Amount of Assetg.... .. $13, 320, 463 16 3 16 


| Six per cent, interest on the outstanding cere 
| tifleates of profits will be paid to the holders 
| thereof, or tneir legal r > gy the on and 
| after Tuesday, the Fourth of February next. 

| The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
| 1875 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
| thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
| after Tuesday, the Fourth of February next, 
| from which date all interest thereon will cease. 
The certificates to be produced at the time of 
payment, and canceled. 

A dividend of Thirty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company. for 
the year ending 3ist December, 1878, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Sixth of May next. 





Joun D. HEWLetrT, 


W. H. 


By order of the Board, 
| J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. 
_—)—— 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D. Jonzs, Horace Gray, 
DENNIS, Epmunp W. Cor.izs, 

W.H. H. Moors, Joun Exuiorr, 
Lewis Curtis, ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
Caarues H. Russert, Rost. B. Minturn, 
James Low, CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
Davip LANE. GeorGe W. LANE, 
Gorpon W. Burnaam, RosBert L. STUART, 
Francis SKIDDY, James G, DeFoREsT, 
Wm. Stvurais, FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
ApoLpH LEMOYNE, CHARLEs D. LEVERICH, 
Josian A. Low, WILuLiam Bryce, 
WiILLiaM DGE, WILuuM H. Foaa, 
RoyvaL Peter V. Kina, 
Tuomas F. Younas, Txos. B. CopprneTon, 
C. A. Hanp, Horace K. THURBER, 


A. A. Raven, 
Wru1uaM DeGroot, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD. 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres. 
H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres. 
& A. RAVEN, 34 Vice-Pres. 





Continental 
Buildings. 
Cash Assets, Jan. Ist. 


Capital (paid up in cas! 
Unearned Reserve 


crm eee, 


. 1879 . 
Reserve tor lonses, eee ete. 
=“ eaapemenN 
Net Surplus............... 


2; MOPE, President. 


CONTINENTAL FIRE INS. CO. 


OFFICES: ( New York, 100 Broadway. 
mates ty | cor. Court and Mon- 
tague Sts., and No. 106 Broad- 
way, E.D. 















St. Denis Hotel & Taylor's Saloon, 


(EUROPEAN PLAN,) 
Broadway and 11th St., N. Y. 
WM. TAYLOR, Proprietor. 





answering an Advertisement 
will “couser a favor u tisdher the Adver- 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
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Lublisher’s Department, 


New Yorgk, JANvARY 14, 1880. 














Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this department, and manuscripts offered for 
publication, should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
Unaccepted articles will be returned, if, at 
the time they are sent, this is requested, and 
enough postage stamps are enclosed. The 
Editors will not be responsible for the pres. 
ervi tion of manuscripts not accompanied by 
stamps. 





Business Department.—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to “The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as agents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
cation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 

* draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 





Boston OFFICE: Shumway & Co., 21 Brom- 
field Street. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 99, Ashland Block. 


D.S. Pillsbury. 

We take pleasure in commending the sta- 
tionery and engraving of Mr. D.8. Pilsbury, 
whose attractive and well-ordered store is at 
No. 680 Sixth Avenue. Mr. Pilsbury has sup- 
plied the Coristian Union with a fine note- 
paper, and engraved for them a letter-head 
which we think, for tastefulness of design, 
and in its execution, cannot be surpassed. 
His prices, as will appear from his advertise- 
ment in another column, are exceedingly rea- 
sonable ; and customers may rely upon getting 
satisfactory return for their money. Mr. 
Pilsbury undertakes all kinds of engraving, 
from that of visiting cards to wedding and 
party orders, crests,and coats of arms. His 
stock of stationery is large and well assorted. 
Samples and catalogue will be sent by him on 
receipt of three-cent stamp. 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY. 

A meeting of the friends of the American 
Tract Society will be held in the Collegiate 
Reformed Church, Fifth Avenue, corner 
Forty-Eighth Street, Sabbath, the 18th in- 
stant, at 7.45 P.m. Rev. Dr. John Hall will 
preside. Rev. John Whitefort, of Texas, 
will give his observations as colporteur, and 
addresses may be expected from the Rev. 
Dr. Prime and others. 














Symphony Society of New York. 
Dr. L. Damrosch, Conductor. Steinway 
Hall, Saturday Evening, Jan. 17th, at 8 o'clock. 


Third Symphony Concert. Programme: 
‘Symphony Pastorale.”.......... BEETHOVEN. 
ORCHESTRA. 


(First time.) 

SAINT-SAENS. 
With Orchestra. 
ADOLPHE FISCHER, from Paris, 
(first appearance.) 
Slavonik Rhapsodie No.2. (New.)... DVORAK. 
ORCHESTRA. 
Soli for Violoncelle : (a) Chopin, ** Nocturne.”’ 
(b) Fiscner, “Tarantella.” 
Monsieur ADOLPHE FISCHER. 


*“ Tristan and Isolde.’ (Prelude and Finale.) 
WAGNER 


Concert for Violoncelle-Solo. 


Monsieur 


ORCHESTRA. 


The Martha Washington Reception. 

The sixth annual Martha Washington Re- 
ception for the benefit of St. John’s Guild 
will be held in Academy of Music, on Tuesday 
evening, January the 20th. Features of the 
exhibition will be the presentation of Benja- 
min Fracklin at the Court of France, which 
will be shown in four tableaux, displaying the 
rich costumes of the reign of Louis XVL., and 
arranged by Mr. J. L. Vincent. The music 
will be directed by Bernstein and G:imore, 
the latter of whom will introduce a perform- 
ance of bis new national ode Columbia. The 
reception is always regarded as one of the 
prettiest spectacies to be seen in the 
Academy. 

The work of this charity is shown in the fol- 
lowivg correspondeuce : 

SANITARY BUREAU, HEALTH DEPARTMENT, } 
0. 301 MOTT ST., 
New York. Nov. 25, 1879. § 
Messrs. WILEY, WEED, GUION and FAURE, 
Officers ot St. Jobo’s Guild. 

Gentlemen :—I am in receipt of jour favor 
of the 14th instant, in weich youask my views 
**as tothe need and desirability of the erec- 
tion of suitaole hospital buildings for sick 
children, on the seaside, where good drainage 
and a full supply of ocean air may be secured.” 

Toere c on hardly be two opinions on this 
subject. Duriug tne last three y« ars the sum- 
mer corps of inspectors engaged in caring for 
destitute sics children have availed them- 
seives of the opportunity to seod their litue 

atienis on the o.casional excursions of your 

Poating ey with very nappy results, 
and whatever I vave said in a former commu- 
nication to you as tothe usefulness of such 
trips applies witn double force to a bospital 
on toe seasovre which would be permanent, 
at least duriog the summer months. 

Wis. ing you all success in your benevolent 
designs, | bave toe honor to be, gentiemen, 
your obedient servant, 

WALTER DE F. DAY, M.D., 
Sanitary Superintendent. 


The following is the letter referred to above: 
SANITARY BUREAU, HEALTH DEPARTMENT ( 
New YORK, Octuber 9, 1879. § 
Dr. MARK BLUMENTHAL, 
a Advisory Council of St. John’s 
uild: 


My Dear Doctor—As I shall not be present 
atthe meeting to-night it may not be out of 
place to acknowledge, on tbe part of tne Board 
of Heaith, our obtigations to tbe Guild for 
very welcome co-operation in our speciai 
work amons the sick children of the poor 
during the past summ.-r. 

Immediately on the appointment of the 
fif: y-five special ins rs | applied for tick- 
ets tothe Fioating Hospital, and during the 
whole month we were generously suppli: d. 
The detaiis of the several reports bave no: 
been written out, but many hundred tickets 
were distributed intelligently among those 
that needed them. Parents who were often 
too ignorant or indifferent to carry out the 
directions of the physician ongen availed 
themselves of the opportunity for a pleasant 
sail, and the substitution of pure air and the 
breezes of the bay and river for the stifling 
roems and noisome odors of the tenement 
bouses, though brief, cannot have failed, in 
many cases, to turn the scale in favor of con- 
varescence. No better means could bave 
been possibly devised than the Floating Hos- 
pital for cneckiog the fearful infant mortality 
of.the menage —— al 

am, my dear tor, very truly yours, 
WALTER DE F. DAY, rh D, 
Sanitary Superintendent. 





. ) ‘ ' 
American Seamen’s Friend Society, 
Rooms, 80 WALL ST., t 
New YORK, January 12, 1880. § 
The Sailor’s Home, 190 Cherry St., has been 
re-modeled and enlarged. and will be free to 
the inspection of the friends and patrons of 
the Society, Wednesday, Jan. 21. rvices in 
the Chapel at 2 o’clock, p.m., with statement 
and addresses, after which a Coliation will be 
served in the dining room. 
In bebaif of the Trustees, 
R. W. Ropes. C. Harpy, F. Stur-} Com- 
MATHEWS, M. NILES, { mittee. 


GEs, W 
INEBRIETY AND THE OPIUM HABIT or mild 
NERVOUS AFFECTIONS. Cheerful House and 
Grounds. PRIVATE 'reatment. Open to both sexes. 
Seventh year. Address Geo. F. Foote, M. D., Stam- 
ford, Ct. 

ANTED.—A young Protestant, American, 

French, or Swiss girl, of good address, not 
over 24 years old, talking English and French, as 
nurse governess fora foreign family going abroad. 
Only persons provided with first-class reterences 
need toapply. Address P. O. Box 3931, New York 


LIVERPOOL & 
LONDON & 
; (GLOBE 


Insurance Companvy. 














United States Branch. 





Statement January 1, 1879. 


Assets in United States...... $4,301,897.07 
Total Liabilities, inciuding 


Re-insurance............. . 2,430,505.86 
I nentinzinbe ¢ eho thbenes 1,871.291.21 
Income in U.S. during 1878.. 2,600,583.34 
Expenditures, including 

tere 


J. E. PULSFORD, 
N. ¥Y. OF FICE, RESIDENT MANAGER, 
45 Willtam St, 


DRY GOODS. 


KEYES, 
Popular Dry Goods Stores, 


349 & 351 EIGHTH AVE., * 


NEW YORK. 











Every stock replete witb all the novelties 
of the season, including useful Holiday Goods, 
at popular prices. 


FANCY COODS. 


Full lines SILK and LINEN HANDKER- 
CHIEFS, KID GLOVES, LACES, CORSETS, 
TIES, COLLARS, CUFFS, EMBROIDERIES, 
NUBIAS, LEGGINGS, MILLINERY GOODS, 
&c., &€. 


HOSIERY AND UNDERWEAR. 

Large assortment LADIES’, MISSES’, and 
CAILDREN'S PLAIN, PLAID, and EM- 
BROIDERED HOSE, in all the fashionable 
colors, at prices ranging from 25c. per pair to 
$1.00. 

LADIES’ and GENTS’ MEDICATED FLAN- 
NEL PANTS and VESTS from $1.10 to $2.00. 

MERINO UNDERWEAR in great variety, 
ranging from 25c. up. 

LADIES’ LAMB-LINED VESTS at 
very cheap. 

MEN’S ENGLISH X HOSE, full regular 
made, at 25c. per pair. 


DRESS COODS. 


Pure MOHAIRS, ALPACAS, MERINOS, 
CASH MERES, PAMATTAS, CRAPE CLOTH, 
CAMEL’S-HAIR, MATELASSE, DAMASSE, 
and MOMIE CLOTHS, in all the leading novel- 
ties, at popular prices. 


MOURNING COODS. 


We have always on band a large and select 
stock of MOURNING GOODS, comprising 
BOMBAZINES, HENRIETTA CLOTHS, 
CRAPE CLOTHS, MOMIE CLOTHS, TURIN 
CLOTHS and BLACK CASHMERES of 
reduced prices. 


SILKS. 


Splendid assortment of SILKS, BLACK and 
COLORED, at lowest prices. 
A full CASHMERE SILK, BLACK, at $1.50; 


T5e. 5 


worth $2.00. Superb CASHMERE SILK, 
$2.00. 

TRIMMING SILKS and SATINS, all colors, 
from 85c. up. 


Full lines of CLOAKS and SUITS. 

LADIES’ CLOAKS from $4.50 up. 

LADIES’ SUITS from $4.00 up. 

Large stock of CLILDREN’S SUITS and 
CLOAKS at lowest prices. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


KEY ES, 
8th Ave. 27th and 28th Sts.,N, Y. 


WASTE SILK. 


Send 3 cents in postege stamps for one ounce 
of Sewing “ilk, back or colors, about 800 yards in 
each package, ip ‘engths from «ne w ten yards 
each. send for circular ab ut Koitting silk, 


BRAINERD, ARMSTRONG & CO,, 


469 Broadway, N. Y. 











Those answering an Advertisemem 
will confer a favor upon the Adver« 
—_ a the aay er by stating 

ey saw the vertisemen 
the Christian Union. arden 








R.H. MACY & CO. 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 


ALL ARTICLES FIRST-CLASS. 


ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE 
SPECIAL CARE. 








PROMPT AND 





Our Thirty Departments stocked 
with Choice and Desirable 
Goods adapted to 
the Season. 


FOREIGN DRY GOODs, FANCY Goofs AND 


NOVELTIES, RECEIVED BY 
EVERY STEAMER. 


CATALOCUES MAILED FREE. 


(4th St. and 6th Avenue, 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
Chickering 
PIANOS 


6. teet long; same action and 
» Quality of tone as our LARGE 
CUNCERT GRANDs3. 


The most popular style 

. (f Piano of the present day: 

7 and 7% octaves; new 

style of cases, patent KEPKATING ACTION; im- 


proved Music Desks, &c. 


For the past 56 years the 

, STANDARD PIANO of the 

world; being copied net oniy 

in this country but by all the leading mannufac- 


turers of Kurupe. 











T0 BUYER * During the present con- 
, ditions of Trade, ai! of 
the above wilt be sold at 


greatly reduced Prices. If you want a reali 

goud inatrument, thts is an opportunity seldum of- 
fered, as Our Pianos are ali of the BEs | workman- 
shipand of the HIGHEST STAN DARD of musical 


excellence. 
PIANOS ot 
Own —4 other 


SECOND-HAND “sn vs acter 


change for new instruments— but little used, at 
prices from #200 to $300. GREAT BAKUAINS. 


Chickering & Sons, 


(Chickering Hall), 


130 Fifth Ave. N. Y, 





GLYCERJEL for pad.3x5 25c or 2x3.1Oc.Copies 
& frum one writirg. Snow & Co., Watertown, Mass, 


ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 


EW URGA 58 228 Stipa, B set Golden Tongue Reeus, & Uct . 





Knee Swells, Walnut Case. warnt'd @ years, Stool & Book $98, 
Vew Pianos, $143 to S255. 2 Newspapersent Freee 
Address Dane! F, Beatty, Washington, Sow Jersey. 


THE DEAF HEAR 





PERFECTLY, all i vi 
Lectures, Concerts, etc., by nels, 
Through the Teeth, to the nerves of hearin 
b ENT APY ONE Forno tice 
« Forremarkable public tes 
on EN TAS —also on the f and en 
New York eo? Sept. 28; Covigtion Standard, 
8 


Sept. 27, ete. a -trumpets. 
ize of an ordin Watch. Send for Free pany hiet te 
one Co., 287 Vine St., Cinclpeati, Ohio. 





THE SUN for 1880. 





THE SUN will deal with tbe events of the Age | 
188U in 1ts | wn fashion, now pretty wel! ur dersto -d 
by ererybody. From January | to ember 3! it 
will bec nducted #8 a newspap-r, writ'en in the 
Engish lacguage, ano printed for the people. 

Ata Lewepsper, THE SU N believes in gettiog al! 
the news of the world pr: mptiy, and presentirg it 
in the most intelli ble shupe the sbape that wil! 
enable ite rea ers t: keep wel) abreast of the age 
with the least unprocuctive expenditure >of time. 
The greatest interest to the greatest number— 
thatisthelawe ptrolling its daily m#ke-up. Itnuw 
basacirculati p very much largerthan that of any 
other American pewspaper, and enjoys an income 
which it is ut all times prepared to spend liberaily 
for the benefit of its readers. People of all condt- 
tions of tife and all ways of thinki: g buy and read 
THE SUN; andthey all derive satistacti n of some 
80ct from its columns, fur they keep on buying and 
reading it. 

Io its comments op men and affairs THE SUN 
believes thet the only guide of policy should be 
common sense, inspired by genuine Americen 
principles and backed by honesty of purpuse. For 
this reason it is, and wii] continue to be. absolutely 
indepentent of party. class, clique, org«nzation, 
or interest. It is for ail,but of none. It will en- 
tinue te praise what is god and rerrobute whut 
is ev'l. ing care tbat ite language ist the point 
and plan beyond the p bility of being misun- 
It is uninfluerced by motives that > 

the surface; it has no opini-ns to 
sell, save those which may be bad by any pur- 
chaser for two cents. It nates injustice and ra-- 
cality even more than it hates unnecessary words. 
It sbnors frauds. pities fools,and deplores pin- 
compoops of every * ies. It will continue 
through: utthe year ‘880 t chastise the first c’ass, 
instruct the eecond, ana discountenance the third. 
Ali honest men, with h. nest convictions. whether 
sound cr mistaken. are ita fnenos. And THE =-UN 
makes no bones of telling the truth to its friends 
whenever occasion arises for plain speaking. 

These are the principles uvon which THE SUN 
wil! be conducted during the year to come. 

The year 1880 will be one in which po patriotic 

erican can afford to close his eyes vo public af 
fairs. It is impossiole to exaggerate the importance 





1. W. ENGLAND, 





of the political events whicb it has in store, or the 


necess'ty of resolute vigilance on the part«f every | 
citizen wh desires t) preserve the Government | 


that the founders gave us. The debates a: d acts 
ot Copgress, the utterances of the press, the excit- 
ing contests of the Recoublican and Democratic 
Pp 'Tties, now nearly equal in streneth through ut 
tbe country. the varying drift of public sestiment, 
w' lla l bear directly ano effectively up p the twen.- 
ty-f urth Presicentia! election, to be held in No- 
vember. Four years ago next November, the will 
of the nation, as expressed at the polis, was 
thwarted by an ab minabie conspiracy, the pro- 
m ters and beneficiaries of which sti'l hod the 
« flices they stole. Wil! the crime ot i576 be repeat- 
ed in 18%? The past decade of years opened wi b 
« © rrupt, extravagant and insolent Acministr:- 
tion intrenched at Washington. THE SUN did 
*omething toward disioog:ng the gavg and break- 
ing tts power. The same men are now intriguirg 
to restore their ‘eader and themseives to places 
from which they were driven by the indignatiun of 
the people. Will they succee:? Thec ming year 
wii! bring the »newers t these momentous ques 
ti ns. THE -UN will be op hana to chronicle the 
facte as or are developed, and to exhibit them 
clearly ana fearlessly in their relations to expe- 
diency ano right. 

Thus, with a babit of philosophical goed humor 
in looking ot the minor affairs of lite, and in great 
things a steadfast purpose to muiptain the rights 
of the peopie ard tne principles of the Consurtu- 
tion againet all aggressors, “* The Sun” is prepared 
to writes trutbfu!, ‘nstructive, and at the same 
time entertaining history of 1880. 

Our rates of subscr:pti n remain unchanged. 
For tbe * Daily San,” a fur page sheet of tweoty- } 
eight columns, the price by moil, post-paid, is 55 
cents a month, or 40 « year; or, inclucing the 
Sundsy paper, an eight-page sheet of fifty six 
colum's, the price is cents a wonth, or $7.70 | 


4 year, pos 6 
he Sunday edition of “The Sun” is als» fur- 
pished separately at $1.:°20 « year, Pp ‘stage paid. 
The price of the * Weekly Sun,” eight vages, 
fifty-s:x columes, $1 _* year, postege paiu. For 
clubs of ten sendirg $10 we wiil send an extra 
copy free. Address 


Publisher of **The Sun,” New York City. 








AGENTS WANTED. 


GENTS WANTED in every City and County 
for OLIVER JOHNSON’S pew book, 
‘WM. LLOYD GAKRISON and His 
Times.” ‘ow ready; oy subscr ptiun ony. 
Th:eusands want it. Liberal terms and full par- 
tivulare hv 
CHARLES DRé«W, Publisher. 
9 Murray St., New York. 











E MPLOV MENT tor Ladies or Men. $50 
4108100 per Mouth essi'y made seiling Mrs. 
JULIA MCNAIR WRIGHT'S new b ok, entitied 
THE COMPLETE HOME) the Morals, Liealth, 
Besuty, Work, Amusements, Members, Money, 
Savings and Spendings are al! cleariy dealt with in 
fascinating style, full of anecduteand wit, holding 
the threads of a charming narration of family tife. 
Kr fu'l descr ption and extra terms, adorese 
J.C. McCURDY & Co., Philadelphia, Pa, 





Vapor & Wate,» 


Full-Sitz, 
fresh & salt. 4 
3 
= 


THE UNIVERSAL BATH. 












Paice Revucep Many tong muse. Old Baths renewed. 


Send for Circulars. E, J, KNOWLTON, Ann Arbor, Mich. = 


e pe 
month and expenses, or allow « large come 
mission, to sell our pew and wonderful irven- 











tions. @€ mean what we say. Sample free. 
Address SHERMAN & CO.. Marshall. Mich. 


New ‘‘ Combination’’ Cane-Seat for 
reseating. ‘anvas Back Strongest on 
earth. Agent’s Samp ¢ FREK. Rasy naiied 
x op. HALE & KILBURN, Philad’a, Pa. 








AGENTS For the Pictorial Bible Commentator. 
WA O18 Pages, 475 Mlustrationsand Maps. 
WANTED coramcniary a tha entire Sorpigres 


he most complete and Temprohensive 
LRADLEY, GaRRETSON & CO., 66 N, 4th St., Phil’a., Pa. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





Vou. XXI., No. 2. 





FAOT AND RUMOR. 


—The Empress of Russia is very ill. 

—An Anti-Third Club has been organized 
at Albany. 

—There is to be a Greenback Convention 
at Chicago June 9. 

—Gen. Grant says Washington is the 
handsomest city in the world. 

—Charies C. Colgate, a well-known manu- 
facturer of this citv, died at Paris, Jan. 7th. 

—Frank Leslie, the well-known publisher 
of a number of popular serials, died in this 
city Jan. 10. 

—The North-German Lloyd steamer 
‘‘Hansa,” which went ashore on Terscheling 
Island, has sunk. 

—The Supreme Court of Kansas has 
decided the Pottawattomie Indian title suit 
in favor of the settlers. 

—Mr.,W. F. Seward, of Williams College, 
was the successful orator at the intercolle- 
giate contest at Chickering Hall, Jan. 9. 

—Gen. Garfield has been nominated by 
the Republican caucus in Ohio for the 
United States senatorship from that State. 

—Luke Pryor, of Athens, Ga., has been 
appointed to fill the vacancy iu the United 
States Senate caused by thy death of Senator 
Houston. 

—Mr. T. P. Richards, of Stamford, Conn., 
was killed at that place, Jan. 9. A trainof 
cars demolished the carriage in which he 
was driving. 

—Congress is to be asked to establish a 
tea farm. It might be the means of afford 
ing a pleasant occupation for aged and 
decayed politicians. 

—Mr. J. Lloyd Haigh, whose failure 
caused the suspension of the Grocers’ Bank, 
has been arrested on a charge of forgery and 
has confessed his guilt. 

—The will of the late Leonard Case, of 
Cleveland, provides for the endowment of 
‘* The Case School of Applied Science.’’ The 
gift amounts to $250,000. 

—An explosion at the works of the Cellu- 
loid Manufacturing Company, in Newark, 
N. J., Jan. 5th, killed five persons and par- 
tially destroyed the building. 

—The Atlantic and Great Western Rail- 
road was sold at Akron, Ohio, Jan. 6th, 
under judgment of foreclosure, and pur- 
chased on behalf of the English bondholders 
for $6,000,000. 

—There was an eclipse of the sun Jan. 
12th, visible in the far west. In parts of 
California the eclipse was total, and the 
spectacle at the moment of totality is de- 
scribed as very striking. 

—The building at Nos. 66 and 68 East 
Fourth Street, in this city, occupied by the 
Turnverein Society, was burned, Jan. 5th. 
Five persons were fatally injured in endea- 
voring to escape from the building. 

—Forty thousand dollars has been sub- 
scribed in France for a memorial to the late 
Prince Imperial. A chapel will probably 
be erected at a point between the Are de 
Triomphe and the Hotel des Invalides. 

—There has been another revival of chiv- 
alry in this city. A French count has been 
borrowing money from a young lady on the 
security of a promise to make her a countess, 
and now nobleman and security have van- 
ished. 

—The State expenditures{of New York for 
the past year were $7,941,298, and for the 
current year $7,690,416, with a prospect of 
farther reduction. The canal indebtedness 
amounts to $7,569,426, and will probably be 
disposed of in a few years, as the State clcses 
each fiscal year with a balance in its favor 
and a contribution to the sinking fund. In 
spite of low tolls the canals show a surplus 
revenue of $169,477. 


THE DEAF TO THE DEAF. 
To the Christian Union : 

As Iam asister in affliction perhaps it will 
not be thought out of the way if I add a few 
words to what was said so well by Dr. Pond 
in your paper of the 10th ult. I am the 
mother of sons and feel 1t my duty to at- 
tend church regularly, taking them with 
me. Only the deaf can know how hard itis to 
sit Satbath after Sabbath hearing nothing 
of what is said in the presence of the young 





sider the feelings and failings of others in 
this matter. The deaf can make themselves 
very troublesome to those around them by 
perpetually demanding repetition of con- 
versation, anecdotes and passing remarks, 
all interesting enough to those conversing 
but which become flat, stale, unprcfitable 
when repeated in that forced tone used by 
most people to make the deaf hear. People 
of sensitive nervous organization get irri- 
tated. They cannot help it. They learn to 
dread your company. 

It has also taught me, as nothing else 
could, the kind consideration of husband 
and children—so ready to repeat, explain, to 
hint to others a change of place or tone, that 
I too may enjoy something of the sociality 
around me. 

Some years ago I was induced to attend a 
series of church sociables in connection with 
a sewing circle where I was a comparative 
stranger. I shall never forget how I dreaded 
sitting among so many chatty, friendly 
ladies, myself the only stranger and the 
only silent one. I felt how painfully con- 
spicuous I should be when forced to aska 
question, or if addressed by those not know- 
ing my infirmity. A young lady seeing 
my, trouble quietly placed herself by my 
side, and in that clear, distinct, yet low 
tone, so pleasant to the deaf, kept me in- 
formed of what was going on, made me 
acquainted with the ladies’s names (although 
introduced to each I never could hear one 
before), and throughout a whole season af- 
forded me the satisfaction of feeling myself 
one with the rest. Truly, in some things 
I bave found my affliction a blessing, and 
in the light of such disinterested kindness I 
have been made to realize how much others 
have to endure to make me happy. . 
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Brooklyn Advertisements. 











Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor Bpom the Adver- 
tiser and the Publisher by stating 

they saw the advertisemeut in 
the Chr‘stian Union. 


The McComber Patent Last 


Combines comfort with elegance in shoes, con- 
forming them to the shape of tnefeet. All should 
wear them. 


F. EDWARDS, 
166 & 168 Atlantic Ave. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y., 
I8 THE SOLE AGENT FOR KINGS COUNTY, 


And he also makes to order and keeps in stock all 
kinds of Boots and Shoes. 


MISSES STOCK, 


59 and 61 Court St. Brooklyn, N. ¥. 


NEAR CITY HALL. 


Offer_a splendid assortment of WORSTED, 
CREWEL ana SILK FEwbroideries, including 
ail materials belonging thereio. 


They import Bergman’s ZEPHYRS, keepa foll 
line of it, and seilit by weight at the very lowest 
rate. Fur the Holidays they offer 
FRENCH DOLLS and CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 

at greatly reduced prices. 


Elegant embroidered Table Covers and Curtains 
made to order. Mail orders promptly attended to. 


JAMES THOMPSON, 


Wholesale and Retail Grocer, 
121 Atlantic Ave., cor. Henry 8t., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
ALWAYS ON BAND 


PILLSBURYW’S BEST MINNESOTA 
and all other choice brands of flour. 

















The Best Creamery and the Best Dairy Butter 
received fresh every day. 
MOCHA AND JAVA COFFEES. 


SELECTED CANNED GOODS OF ALL KINDS, 


and a general assortment of 


FINE FAMILY CROCERIES. 


M. E. DOTY, 


GENT’S FURNISHING STORE 
A full line of FALL and WINTER GOOD 

ust received. A Specinity made of BLAC 
ECK-WEAR, ROY LAUNDRY: Col- 

lare and Cuffs ilaundried equal to new. 

213 Fulton St., near Concord, Brooklyn 








Wedding Receptions 


Sunday-School Book Case 


CHEAP FOR CASH. 


One HILL’S FOLDING BOOK CASE, made 
of well-seasoned Black Walnut. Length, 12 feet: 
height, 6 feet. When folded, occupies a space of 
only 2x8 feet. Will hold 600 volumes. Cost 
$100. NEVER BEEN USED. 


ALFRED MORRELL, 
380 Court St., Brookiyn, N.Y. 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


Ts TRIBUNE is conceded by eminent men in this country and Europe to be ‘‘ THE 

LEADING AMERICAN NEWSPAPER.” It is now spending more labor and money than 
ever before to deserve that pre-eminence. It secured and means to retain it by becom- 
ing the medium of the best thought and the voice of the best conscience of the time, by 
keeping abreast of the highest progress, favoring the freest discussion, hearing all sides, 
appealing always to the best intelligence and the purest morality, and refusing to cater to 
the tastes of the vile or the prejudices of the ignorant. 


Premiums for 1879-80.—Extraordinary Offers. 


THE TRIBUNE has always dealt liberally with ite friends who have used their time 
and influence in extending its circulation, but it now announces a Premium List surpa-s- 
ing in liberality any heretofore offered by any newspaper. We take pleasure in cailing 
attention to the following : 


THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDCE, 


Being the last (1879) edition of CHAMBERS’s ENCycLoP2p14, a Dictionary of Universal 
Knowledge for the Peopie, complete and Unabridged, with large additions upon topics of 
special interest to American readers, in twenty volumes, the first fourteen comprising the 
exact and entire text of Chambers’s Encyclopaedia, omitting only the cuts, and the last 
six containing several thousand topics not found in the original work, besides additional 
treatment of many there presented. This portion is designed to meet the special wants 
of American readers, supplying the natura! deficiencies of the English work. 

The twenty volumes will actually contain over 12 per cent. more matter than Apple- 
ton’s Cyclopedia, which sells at eighty dollars ! 

Two of the volumes are now ready for delivery, the third is in press and will be ready 
in a few days, and then they will be issued at the rate of two volumes per month until 
the entire twenty volumes are completed. which will be about August or September, 1880. 

We offer this valuable work on the following terms: 

or $12.—THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, 20 vols., substantially bound 

in cloth, and THt WEEKLY TRIBUNE 5 years to one subscriber. 

For $18.—THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, 20 vols., as above, and the 
SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUSE 5 ‘+ ars. 

For $18.—THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, 20 vois. as above, and ten 

copies of THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE, one year. 

For $27.—THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, 20 vols., as above, and twenty 
copies of THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE, one year.- 

For $26.—THE LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, 2 vols, as above, and THE 

AILY TRIBUNE 2 years, 

The books will in al. cases be sent by mail, express or 0! berwise as the subscriber may 
direct, at his expense, but with no charge for packing. Westall begin sending them in the 
order in whicn subscriptions have been received on the Ist of January, 1880. when certainly 
five and probably six volumes will be ready, and shall sena tbhenceforward as subscribers 


may direct. 
A MACNIFICENT CIFT! 


Worcester’s Creat Unabridged Dictionary Free! 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE will send at subecriber’s expense for freight. or deliver in 
New York City free. Worcester’s Great Unabridged Quarto Iliustrated Dictionary, bound in 
pry nny ama of 1879, the very latest and very best edition of that great work, to any 
one remitting: 
$10 or 8 go gle five-years’ subscription in advance, or five one-year subscriptions to THE 


+ or 
$15 fora single five-years’ subscription in advance, or five one-year subscriptions to THE 
SEMI-WEEKLY. or one year’s subscription to THE DAILY, or 
830 fora single three-years’ subscription to THE DAILY I RIBUNE. 
. For one dollar extra the Dictionary can be sent by mailto apy part of the United 
tates. 





Terms of the Tribune, without Premiums. 
POSTAGE FREE IN THE UNITED STATES. 
DAILY TRIBUNE, 1 year............ $10 00; THE WEEKLY TRIBUNE: 
SEM1-WEEKLY TRIBUNE, 1 year 3 00 Single Copy, 1 year.... ......... .... 82 00 
Five Copies. 1 year, each 250 Five Copies, 1 year, each .. ........ 
Ten Copies, 1 year, each............. 2 00 Ten Copies, 1 year, ench..... ..... : 
And 1 free copy for every 10 subscribers. And 1 tree copy for every 10 subscribers. 
When the fact is considered that Tue WEEKLY TRIBUNE, both in the quantity and the 
quality of its reading matter, 1s the eque! of any ard tne superior of most of the $3 and $4 
literary and religious PERETD and that THE SEMI-WEEKLY cootains twice as much reading 
matter every week as THE WEEKLY, this reduction in price is one of the most notable 
instances of journalistic enterprise. 
Remittances should be made by Draft on New York, Post Office Order. or in Registered 


Letter. Address 
THE TRIBUNE, New York. 





THE EXTENSIVE SALE OF 


Smith & Wesson’s Arms 


—is owing to their RELIABILITY, 
SAFETY and DUBABILITY. They 














come into market literally 
without blemish. Four 
Sizes: 22, 32, 38 and 44 Cal- 
ibres. The 32 and 4 have 


of “doctrine reproof, of correction and in- 
struction in righteousness.” I follow the 
reading of the opening chapters and I read 


PARTIES 


FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF 


sighed scape 
Fv 


re 






SE 


the text. I must make my sermon for 
myself, if I can possibly tix my mind on the 
subject—the habit of abstraction, so trouble- 
some to the deaf, being peculiarly intrusive 
in church. 

I believe I have learned’ submission, and 
also to realize that my affliction is far less 


Ice Creams, Ices, Charlette de Ruase, 
Oysters. Jellied Game, Boned Tur- 
key. Mottoes, Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes, Flowers, etc., etc. 


Also entire Outfits of Deowrated China, Siiver, 
Glass and Table Linen supplied by 


A. THOMPSON, 







rebounding hammers, 
the value of which for 
safety cannot be over-stat- 
ed. When a Revolver is 


32 Calibre, 


Central fire, with Automatic Cartridge-Ejector 
and REBOUNDING HAMMER. 
~ required it should be 


Manufactory at SPRINGFIELD, MASS. reliable. 


a eanert pce NR oe OE PT 


30 Clinten St, bet. | rere" and Fultoa, 


X, B. Reliable Waiters sent in ali cases. 







M. W. ROBINSON, CGenerai Agent, 


than many others endure. And I have 
79 Chambers Street, New York. 


Jearned more! It has taught me to con- 
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MARTHA 
WASHINGTON 


RECEPTION 
OF ST. JOHNS GUILD. 


Benefit of the Sea-Side Nursery. 


ACADEMY OF MUSIC, 
January 20th 


Curtain Rises at 10 o'clock. 


Reception opens with a 
GRAND HISTORICAL 
REPRESENTATION of the 


presentation of Benjamin 
Franklin at the Court of 
France, 1773, in four Tab. 


leaux, with Court Quadrille, 
in the costume of Louis XVI., 
personated by volunteer la- 
dies and gentlemen. 

Each Tableau has four 
changes, all arranged and di- 
rected by Mr. L. J. Vincent, 
by permission of E. ilimevt: 


Esq., of Niblo’s. 


COSTUMES BY SCHWENEKE 


MUSIC BY 
BERNSTEIN & CILMORE. 
During the evening under di. 
rection of Mr, P. S. GIL- 
MOR, orchestra of 100 pieces, 
will perform the new National 
Anthem, 


COLUMBIA. 


BOXES FOR SALE. 
At Wheeler & Wilson’s Parlors, Fourteenth 
street, and office St. John’s Guild, 5 Great 
Jones street. 














TICKETS FOR SALE. 

at Wheeler and Wilson's parlors, office of St. 
John’s Guild, the principal elevated railroad 
news stands, leading hotels, ticket and news 
agencies; also of the following gentiemen, 
members of the Board of Trustees: 
WM. H. WILEY, Pres’t, 101 Water & 148 Reade 
JOHN W. WEED, Vice-Pres’t, 32 Park Place. 
JOHN P. FAURE, Sec’y, 27 & 29 White st. 
WM. H. GUION, Treas., 29 Broadway. 
MARK BLUMENTHAL, M. D., 58 W. 42 st. 
WM. V. BROKAW, 28. 30, 32 & 34 4th ave. 
H. O. BAKER, 102 E. 23d st. 
JOSEPH CORNELL, Pier 49, North River. 
JOHN M. PINKNEY, 24 Park Place. 
HENRY C. DEWITT, 206 Broadway. 
WM. H. GUION, JR., 29 Broadway. 
J. T. 1J AMS, 57 Leonard 8t. 
JASPER T. GOODWIN, Columbia College. 
HOMER LEE, 65 Liberty 8t. 
WM. A. PARSHALL, West B’way & Reade St. 
EDWARD B. PENROSE, 69 Walker St. 
DAVID PHILLIP», M.D., 208 West 14th St. 
L. D. RICH ARDS, 269 Canal St. 
D. C. CALVIN, Surrogate’s Office, City Hall. 
E. D. SNIFFEN, 31 and 22 Astor House offices. 
WM. THURMAN, M.D,, 517 Madison Ave. 
WM. V. SMITH, 95 Nassau St. 
OSWALD OTTENDORFER, N. Y. Staats 

Zeitung. 
LAWSON B. BELL, 211 West St. 


SAVE THE BABES, 








HOUSEHOLD DEPARTMENT, 








TRADE 
MARK, 


Specialty for 30 Years! 
FAMILY AND HOUSEHOLD LINENS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
te" Pure and Reliable Fabrice Only. 
Samples and prices by mai! on application. 


JAMES McCUTCHEON, 
“The Linen Store,” 
45 Broadway, New York. 


BRIGHT EYES, 


The CLEAR SKIN and HEALTHY 
LOOKS of those who take RICH- 
ARD’S TEETOTAL TONIC ought 
toinduce you to try it. 

Itis the best LIVER and KIDNEY 
regulator, and safest and best 
BRAIN and NERVE TONIC in the 
world. 

All can call and try it FREE. 
Depot 18 | Vesey | Street. Druggists sell it. 


To Preserve your Teeth Delluc’s ~ 


UsE ONLY : 
ost Preparations 
cm Biscotine, 

5 az LL U age a (Infant’s Food ) 
STU © §.P. Hair Tonio 
lular 8 toilet Waters, 
bate tame © Sachets D’'Iris, 
PECRATTUI TNA = Elixir of Calisaya, 
NTA IAT TSE @, Glycerine Lotion, 


m Pectoral Cough 
SOLD EVERYWHERE Syrup, &c., £0. 
















PL 


THE MOST, 





USE 





And MILWARD’S 


“HELIX” NEEDLES. 


GN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 











Christian Union Extras, 


No. |. Our Churcn Work: A see 
of Papers by the Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, 
Jr., D.D. 15 cents. 

| 

No. 2. How to Study the Bible, by | 
the Rev. Lyman Abbott, 15 cents. 


No. 3. Henry Ward Beecher in the 
West (with Steel-plate MKngraving of Mr. 
Beecher). In which he has given sketches of 
the peopie and places on his route. 15 cents. 


No. 4. The Russo-Turkish War 
(with a Map embracing the Seat of War and the 
surrounding country). Comprising in seven 
articles the origin and growth of the Eastern 
Question. 15 cents. 


No. 5. The Strike and its Lessons: 
Two addresses by Henry Ward Beecher. 
A verbatim report of what he really did say 
about the labor strikes. 15 cents. 


No. 6. The Background of Mys- 
tery. A verbatim report of Henry Ward 
Beecher’s Sermon on the question of Eternal 
Punishment. 10 cents. 


No. 7. A Layman’s Thoughts on 
Preaching. A series of papers by a dis- 
tinguished member of the New York Bar, in 
which he tells the ministers, not how to preach, 
but what area layman’s thoughts on the sub- 
ject. 15 cents. 


No. 8. The Future State. Contents: 
THE PROBLEM AND ITS PHRPLEXITIRS. 
By the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. ENDLESS 
PUNISHMENT. By the Rev. 8. C. Bartiett, 
D.D., Pres. of Dartmouth College. THE RPS- 
TITUTION OF ALL THINGS. -By the Rev. 
Andrew Jukes, of the Church of England. 
CONDITIONAL IMMORTALITY. By the Rev. 
J. H. Pettingeil (“ Clericus”). THE PROB- 
LEM OF THE FUTURE. By the Rev. Lyman 
Abbott. 15 cents. 


Bent postpai | on receipt ef price. 








S@” Any two of the 15 cent Pamphiets for 25 cents. 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
7? PARK PLACE, New YORK. 
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Out of town 
people who can- 
not conveniently 


* 


* \ eo / y/ 
ys 


TAPE 


travel, may have sam- 
ples sent them of Dry 
Goods and all other goods 
that we sell, if they will write 


UT 


A 


[ho hiv sal 


Z us. No charge, and no need to 
——— 
yy order if not suited. 
yy business to attend to such letters quickly; 


We make it a 


and when orders come we send the exact 
article wanted, and at exactly same price 
as other customers pay when here buying in 
person. When goods are not as ordered, we 
take them back, Having trained and responsible 
clerks, who are able to use discretion in filling orders, 
we are enabled to give great satisfaction to the many 
With a reputation of 
twenty years at retailing, we eannot afford to lose our good |= 
name by lack of proper service to absent customers. Write 
plainly, and describe fully what is wanted, and about the 
price desired.; j 

= Address, 


John Wanamaker, 


: Largest Dry Goods House, 
: Philadelphia. 


Nit} WA Disot | Ld id itl til] HU II til it} AT ETH Litt} tii lit Hit AL 


THE INEBRIATES’ HOME, 


customers who leave the choice to us. 


LIWAN TITER tii) 


H 








} 





HI 











TET 














FORT ee pea N. Y 





| The Sea and Land Views are unsurpassed in Extent and Grandeur, and the Park Grounds are beautifully 


laid out 


THE TREATMENT OF THE OPIUM HABIT A SPECIALTY. 


President and Oonsu'ting Papnicion FERIOCRE J L. MASON, M.D., President “ b, J na os nate De- 
pareenaee of the Long Island College Huspital.” Attendant Physician hh D. . M.D., assisted 
y a staff of resident physicians. Secre*‘ary and Superintendent—Rev. J. ter. 

The bui/dings are constructed for this special purpose, and they are more complete and better 
adapted for the treatment «of Dipsomania and the Opium Habit than those of any simiiar institution in 
existence They are sivuated on one of the most attractive points on the Bay of New York, and stand 
on a high bluff within one thousand feet of the Narrows, commanding a ful! view of the whole Kastern 
Shore of Staten Istund,aleo the broad expanse of the Upper ano Lower Buy, dcted with the represen- 
tative sails of all nations, ano inclosed on tne horizun by the blue Outlines of the Jersey Coast to the 
north and the Atlantic Oceun to the south. 

There are separate diniog rooms, lodging rooms. and = par y naire and bath rooms. There isalso 
a lecture room for religi.-us services, readings, concerts. etc, the New York morning and several 
otber newspapers and periodicals are reguisrly taken. 

The Management is syetematic, thorough, and adequate. There has been no ange in the staff of 
medica! or other active officers since the inauguration of the Home, eleven years 

The Classification of patients or-ginated with and is peculiar t» this institution, “Bein determined 
and regulated upona strictly commercial basis, it is made to depend up n the character of the lodging, 
board, and other accomm: dations whicn the patients or their friends are willing to pay for 

By this equitabie arrangement we are enabled to offer board, washing, and medical attendance at 
rates varying from $5 to $35 per week. Those paying $!4 and upwards, according to size and situation 
of quarters selected, are provided with 4 singie apartment and a seat at table in private dining room— 
the acc: mmodations in the select rooms and the table being tp every respect equal to those of a first- 
class hotel. Rooms in suit may be had upon terms to be agreed upon. 

Remarkable Immunity from Death—The total oceath-rate since the opening has been one-half of 
one per cent., or one death to every two bundred patients. The total deaths of legitimate cases for 
treatment in the Home has veen only one case in eight hundred during the same period. The rest 
were dying when admitted. 

The Restraints—Our system of restraint is compatible with the fullest liberty for each boarder 
patientto avail himself Of all the recreation, amusement, and enjoyment which the billiard room 

— and ball grounds, readinws. lectures, concerts, musical exercises, etc., coupled with the suctety of 
ehlizent a ugreeabie fellow inmates, can impart. 
piine— She established coce of discipline is comprehended tn the observance of “ the aw 
of hb ’ as universally understood by gentlemen and ladies in the guidance of weli-regulateda 
tamily and social reiationships. 

Patients are received either on their voluntary application or by due proeess of law, and the 
powers of the charter to retatn them within the jimits of the grounds of toe institution are strictly 
enforced. For mode and terms of admissivo apply to the Kev. J. WILLET &, Secretary and Superin- 
tendent, at the iastitution. Furt Hamuiton (L. L.), New York. 





A new collection of 150 
The Gospel Songs and Hymns, 
with new, appropriate and 

exceedingly attractive mu- 

in sic, by the best word and 
Crownin music writers of the day. 
2 The publishers consci. n- 

tiously recommend _ this 

work to be one of unusual 


P i Price, $3 60 
Triumph. ag SC 


On the Kansas Pa 
Railway. 3,000,000 
Acres for Sale i in the 








ver acre. 
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20 (050 bushels; Corm 
40 to 100 bush. per acre. 
No Manure 
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ELECTRO PLATE, 


IN GREAT VARIETY, 


MADE BY THE 


Meriden Britannia Gompany 


No. 46 East 14th St., 


UNION SQUARE, 
NEW YORK. 
BUFFORD’S 
Christmas and New Year Cards, 


Christmas Transparencies, Christmas Panels, Ladies 
Christmas Caer dars, ete., Rheotyne Enarovings 
Sunday and Day School Rewards, School and Soctety 
Diplomas, Cottage and Cabinet Chromos, Yor sale 
bv all the leading stationers. xtra inducements 
to teachers and agents. 
J. H. BUFFORD’S SONS, Pubs., 

Established Iso. Boston. Mass. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


The Great Church Light. 


FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS. 

Give the MOST POWERFUL, the SOFTEST, 
CHEAPEST, and the BKST Light known for 
Churches, Stores, Show Windows, Parlors, Banks, 
Offices, Picture Gaileries, Theaters, Depots, etc. 
New and elegant designs. 

Send size of room. et circular and estimate. 

A libera! discount to churches and the trade. 


I. P. FRINK, 551 Pearl St., New York. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For Churches, etc,, enown to the public since 

bass are made at * THE MENEELY BELL 

UNDEHY,” West TRoY,N.Y. New Patent 
Mountings. Jatalogues free. No Agencies. 


























FLOWERS, SEEDS, &o. 


HENDERSON'S 








Pee 

[50,000 FARMS A 
NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. 
MINNESOTA & DAKOTA. 


Best Wheat Land in America ! 


CIRCULARS AND MAPS FREE. 


J. B. POWER, Land Commissioner, 
St. Paul or Brainerd, Minn. 
































IN| $2.50 per Acre and Upward! |S) 
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WONDERFUL IMPROVED : 

Laborsaving GIANT RIDING SAW MACHINE 
is fully demonstrated by the number in use and the 
present demand forthem. It saws Logs of any size. 
One man oan saw more logs or cord wood in one 
day and easier than two men can the old way. It 
will saw a two foot log in three minutes. Every 
Farmer needs one. Township agents wanted, 
Send tor Illustrated Circular and Terms. 

Address W. W. BOSTWICK & CO., 
178 Elm St., Cincinnati, O. 


R ANT — Beware of a!l imitators and 
Sinfringers, Weare an old reli- 





able house, and own and control five perfect pat- 
ents on these Giant Riding Saw Machines, 
ror We warrait every hiacuine, 








Sawing off a Log, 


wea rea ag sawing machine cuts 
a 2-foot log in 2 minutes. A $100 
PRESENT will be given totwo aa who 
can saw as much in the old way, as one man 
can with this machine. Circulars sent free. 
W. Gigs, 741 W. Lake St., Chicago. IIL 
A. H. FRANK, Buffalo, XN, ¥., 
Proprietor Eastern and Middle States, 


CAUTION.—Any Sawing machine having a 
seat f the operator, or treadies tor his feet, is an 





GREAT PROGRESS 


OF 





THE LITERARY REVOLUTION. 





On January ist, 1880, the business offices, editorial and salesrooms of the AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE were 
removed to large and very convenient quarters in the TRIBUNE BUILDING, and its manufacturing and shipping depart. 
ments to the large buildings near by, No. 26 Beekman Street, and No. 18 Spruce Street. 

The popular demand for its publications is without precedent in the history of book-selling, its list having grown 
from one volume issued January, 1879, to nearly one hundred volumes now ready—all standard literature, and nothing 
‘‘ sensational,” unless the remarkably low prices and extraordinary sale are so considered. For the Library of Universal 
Knowledge alone, and within about three months from the issue of the first volume, the orders exceed 10,000 sets (equal 
to 260,000 volumes), and the ranks of the second 10,000 subscribers will almost certainly be closed during the month of 
January. Early subscribers secure the best terms. See particulars in descriptive catalogue, which will be sent‘to any 


one on request. 


2 Readers will be pleased to notice the additions to the list of publications: The Koran, just ready, complete, 35 cents; 
Milton’s Poetical Works, 50 cents; a new and beautiful Macaulay’s England, in three volumes, $1.50; in the Acme Library 
of Biography, twelve books, formerly published at $1.25 each, brought into one volume, for 50 cents; Gulliver and 
Munchausen in one volume, 50 cents; an illustrated edition of Stories and Ballads; and a book of humor and wisdom by 


the author of ‘‘ Sparrowgrass Papers.” 


Leading principles of the American Book Exchange: 

I. Publish only books of real value and high literary merit. 

Il. Work upon the basis of the present cost of making books, which is 
about one half what it was a few years ago. 

III. Sell to buyers direct, and save them the 50 or 60 per cent commission 
commonly allowed agents and dealers. 

IV. The cost of books when made 10,000 at a time is but a fraction of the 
cost per copy when made 500 at a time—adopt the low price and sell the large 
quantity. 

V. Use good type, paper, etc., do careful printing, and strong, neat bind- 
ing, but avoid all “ padding,” fat and heavily leaded type, spongy paper and 
gaudy binding, which are so commonly resorted to to make books appear large 
and fine, and which greatly add to their cost. but do not add to their value. 

VI. To make $1 and a friend is better than to make $5 and an enemy. 


SvaeEstions To Patrons: Your good opinion, freely expressed to your 
acquaintances, your aid in distributing our catalogues (we will gladly send you 
as many as you can use to advantage), your influence in raising clubs, or induc- 
ing or aiding others to raise clubs, will save us many thousand dollars we ere 
now compelled to pay for newspaper advertising, and help us so much the 
more to multiply good books at low prices. 


BRIEF LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


Library of Universal Knowledge. In 20 vols., over 16.000 pages. Price per 
volume, cloth, 50 cents; half morocco, 75 cents; half Russia, $1; postage, per 
volume, 8 and 18 cents. Four volumes issued, filth nearly ready; the entire 
work to be completed during 1880. 


Chambera’s Cyclopedia of English Literature. In 4 vols., 3314 pages. 
Price per set, cloth, $2; half morocco, $3; half Russia, $4; postage 36 and 48 
cents. Now ready. ° 


Macaulay's History of England. In 3 vols., about 2300 pages. Price per 
set, cloth, bi 50: half Russia, $3; postage 30 cents. Volume 1 ready January 
20, vols. 2and 3 February 25. 


Taine’s History of English Literature. Complete in 1 vol., 722 pages. 
Price, cloth, 75 cents; half Russia, $1.00; postage 12 cents. Now ready. 


Milman’s Gibbon’s Rome. In 5 vols., about 3500 pp. Price per set. cloth, 
$2.50; half Russia, $5. Postage 40 and 60 cents. 4 vols. ready; vol 5 ready 
January 31. 





Geikie’s Life and Words of Christ. 824 pp. Acme edition, cloth, 50 cents; | 


postage 8 cents. Aldus edition, half Russia, gilt top, $1; postage 12 cents, 
Now ready. 


Kitto’s Cyclopadia of Biblical Literatare. In 2 vols., about 1900 pp. Per 
set, cloth, $2; half Russia, $3. Postage 36 cents. Ready January 15. 


Acme Library of Standard Biography. Formerly published in 12 vols., at 
one time sold at $1.25 each, by us reduced to 35 cents each ; now brouglit into 
one vol. of smaller but excellent type and sold tor 50 cents. Postage 8 cents. 
Ready January 15th. Containing: Frederick the Great, by Macaulay ; Robert 
Burns, by Carlyle ; Mahomet, by Gibbon; Martin Luther, by Chevalier Bun- 
sen ; Mary Queen of Scots, by Lamartine ; Joan of Arc, by Michelet ; Hanni- 
bal, by Thos. Arnold ; Cesar, by Liddell ; Cromwell, by Lamartine ; William 
Pitt, by Macaulay ; Columbus, by Lamartinue ; Vittoria Colonna, by Trollope. 


Acme Library of Modern Classics. Five books, rarely before sold at less 
than $1 each, brought into one volume in beautiful Brevier type. _ Price, 
Acme edition, cloth, 50 cents, postage 9 cents; Aldus edition, half Russia, 
gilt top, $1, postage 13 cents. Containing: Vicar of Wakefield, by Gold- 
smith ; Rasselas, hy Samnel Johnson; Paul and Virginia, by St. Pierre; 
Picciola, by Saintine ; Undine and The Two Captains, by Fouque. Ready 
January 30th. 


Javenile Classics. Volumes bound in cloth, sold separately. Postage, 8 
cents each. Bunyan's Pilgrim's Progress, 475 pp., 50 cents; Arabian Nights, 
543 pp., 55 cents; Robinson Crusoe, 630 pp., 55 cents. All now ready. Baron 
Munchausen and Gulliver's Travels, in one vol. (ready Jan. 20th), 50 cents. 


Scott’s Waverley Novels. In 13 thick volumes, nearly 50 steel engravings. 
Cloth. $8.50. Ready. 

Works of Charles Dickens. Complete in 15 volumes, containing 55 illustra- 
tions by Darley and Gilbert. Cioth, $9.50. Ready. 

Works of James Fenimore Cooper. Complete in 16 volumes, Cloth, $10. 

y « 

Rollin’s Ancient History. Two vols. in one; 1318 pp. Cloth, $2.25; half 

Russia, $2.75; postage, 42 cents. Ready. 
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Josephus’ Complete Works. Two vole. in one; 1142 pp.’ Cloth, $2; 
Russia, $2.50 ; postage $8 cents. Ready. - ee 


Smith’s Bible Dictionary. Nearly 800 pp. Cloth, $1; half Russia, $1.50; 
postage 16 cents. Ready. ‘ 


Sayings, Wise and Otherwise, by the author of Sparrow rs 
Cloth, 50 c#hts. Ready January 20th. at Sam. 


Shakespeare’s Complete Works. 1105 pp. Cloth, 75 cents; half Russia 
gilt top, $1.25 ; postage 13 cents. Ready. 


Cecil s Boeks of Natural ow =’ 6 Part I, Beasts; Part IT, Birds ; Part ITI 
Insects ; 3 vols. in 1, 676 pp. Cloth, $1.25 ; postage 12 cents. Ready. ; 


Pictorial Handy Lexicon. Cloth, 35 cents; postage 4 cents. Ready. 


Works of Virgil. Translated by Dryden. Acme edition. Cloth, 40 cents: 
postage 6 cents. Aldus edition, half Russia, gilt top, 80 cents ; postage 10 
cents. Ready. . 


Esop’s Fables. Cloth, 35 cents ; postage 5 cents. Ready. 
Koran of Mohammed. Cloth, 35 cents ; postage 6 cents. Reudy. 


Works of Dante. Translated by Cary. Acme edition. Cloth, 80 cents; 
r 6 cents. Aldus edition, half Russia, gilt top, $1; postage 10 cents 
y. 


A. pa of Don Quixote. 432 pp. Cloth, 50 cents; postage 7 cents. 
y- 


Stories and Ballads for Young Folks, by Ellen Tracy Alden. New i!\us- 
trated edition. Cloth, $1; postage 7 cents. Keady January 10th. 


Great Truths by Great Authors. 564 pp. Cloth, 90 cents; postage 12 
cents. Ready. 


Dictionary of Shakesperean Quotations. 418 pp. Cloth, 80 cents; post 
age 13 cents. Ready. 


American Oratory. Speeches of eminent orators. 531 pp. Cloth, $1; 
postage 16 cents. Realy. 


Celebrated Speeches of Chatham, Burke, and Erskine. 540 pp. Cloth, $1; 
postage l5cents. Ready. 


Craden’s Concordance, Unabridged. Cloth, $1; half Russia, $1.50; post. 
age 24cents. Ready. 


Health by Exercise. By Dr. George H. Taylor. 408 pp. Cloth, 50 cents; 
postage Scents. Ready. 


Health for Women. By Dr. George H. Taylor. 318pp. Cloth, 50 cents; 
postage 5 cents. Ready. 


Library Magazino of Select ern | Literature. published monthly. 2304 
pp. a year, similar to The Eclectic Magazine and Littell’s Living Age, but 
containing more than the former and about.jiaif as much as the latter. Price 
$la yon, pases Bound volumes, two each yexr, cloth, 60 cents; half 
morocco, 90 cents ; half Russia, $1; postage 10 cents. Two vols. ready. 


Leaves from the Diary of an Old Lawyer.—Intemperance the Great Source 
of Crime. By A. B. Richmond. Cloth, $1; postage 10 cents. Ready Janu- 
ary 15th. 


Milton’s Poetical Works, complete. Acme edition. Cloth, 50 cents; post- 
age Scents; Aldus edition, half Russia, gilt top, $1; postage ldcents. Ready. 


New Terms to Clubs. 


A discount of 10 per cent from full list price will be allowed to any one 
ordering five or more copies of any book pubiished by us, or to any one 
ordering to the net amount of $25, selected from the list. A discount of 0 

r cent will be allowed on orders for twenty-five or more copics of one 
»00k, or on orders amounting to not less than $100, net, selected from the 
list. The orders must be seni at one time to secure the discount. 

On the Lisrary oF UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, we allow club agents order- 
ing five or more copies at one time, a special discount of 10 per cent from thé 
net price paid by members of the club. Ail early subscribers are offered a 
special discount from list priees, whether paying all or only part of the price in 
advance, 


Orders amounting to less than $2 must be accompanied by the cash ; over 
that amount, 20 per cent, but not less than one dollar must accompany the 
order, aud the remainder due wiil be coilected on delivery of the books by 
express, C If customers will remit the fall amount with their order-, 
they willeave a small expense Of return charges on their money, when col- 
lected C.0.D. The above terme are invariable, to school-boy and millionaire, 
private buyer and wholesale dealer the same. 

_ Remit by bank-draft, money-order, registered letter, or by express. Frac- 
tions of $1 may be sent in povtage stamps. Address 
AMERICAN BOOK EXCHANGE, 

P. O. Box 4540 Tribune Building, New York. 

Jonn B. ALDEN, Manager. 





PERFECTION SPRING MATTRESS. 












LADIES 


Wishing to purchase Hu- 
man Hair Goods of apy 
kind, as Switches, Braids, 
Curis, Krizzetts, Invisible 
Top Pieces, Wigs, Hair 
Jewelry, ete., etc., will 
save both timeand money 
by calling at our Estab- 
hiebment, or by sending 
for our jatest iliustrated 
Catalogue, which is maél- 









t. 
300 Grapd St-. - 


Z Goods sent C. O, D., with 
privilege of examination. 


MINTONSssxsnercen TILES, 





“The above cut represents our newly-invented REVERSIBLE BED and SPRING MATTRESS COM- | Also the CAMPBELL BRICK AND TILE 9.3 


BINED, made without a frame, without tufts, always in order; no settling in any part; cool insummer, 
‘ETE BED O d most Economical article of its 
kind in the market. Send for Price ListandCircular. ALDRICH & WHITING, }11 Fim 8&t., N.Y. 


warm in winter, and a COMPL F ITSELF; and Best an 


Encaustic and Plain Floor Tiles, Hearths, etc. 
SOLE AGENTS IN THE U. 8. 





62 ee atest and Chromo C 


Cards, 
name in goid,l0c. Clinton Bros.Clintonvilie,Ct irds, Scrolis, Ferns. 


§ 








iofringement on our patents, and weare prosecut- 
ing all infringers, 80 BEWARE WHO you buy of. 


0 Chromo, Snowflake & Lace with taken). Ageots Wanted. 
Me. Go chromos Io. Star Pete Gar Worthtora Ot | Haven, Ct. 





| he Floral Autograph Album, I!lustrated with 
Also 47 Select Quotations. 


T. ASPINWALL & SON, 


Vv Kiegantiy Gilded. 
‘All 150. postpaid (stamps 04 Broadway, New York. 
G@. W. sdes, West) Also Art Pottery, Painted Piacques, Terr® 


Cotta, etc., etc. 














